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SOME UNPUBLISHED LORIAN DOCUMENTS 


The history of the Church of that portion of the Northwest 
lying immediately west of the Mississippi, its pristine name, 
Upper Louisiana, has at last begun to unfold itself. Father 
Rothensteiner’s History of the Archdiocese of St. Louis was an 
initial step in this work, and when the life of Bishop Rosati, 
now in preparation, leaps into the reality of the printed book, 
the task of western historical illumination will indeed have made 
much progress. The recent masterly volumes of the Rev. Dr. 
Guilday treat, of course, principally of the growth of the Church 
along the Atlantic seaboard; but the Northwest has an epic 
practically all its own, with many of its sources, as yet, hardly 
touched. 

The northern part of Bishop Rosati’s diocese of St. Louis, 
“comprising all the western part of the territory commonly 
called Wisconsin, i. e. all that territory lying between the west- 
ern bank of the Mississippi and the eastern bank of the Mis- 
souri.”* and north of the state of Missouri, was created into a 
new diocese on July 28, 1837. This new see of Dubuque com- 
prised what are now the states of Iowa and Minnesota, and the 
eastern halves of the states of North and South Dakota. The 
first bishop, Pierre Jean Mathias Loras, who was consecrated 
December 10, 1837, and died February 19, 1858, gave the trend 
during his life to the ecclesiastical events in that immense ter- 
ritory and left his impress on them for years after his death. 
In this respect a peculiar fact may be alluded to: the Church of 
the Northwest whose complexion today by national descent is 
so preponderantly Teuto-Gaelic, had its foundations laid hardly 
a century ago by Italo-French pioneers. Joseph Rosati, the dis- 
tinguished Neapolitan, Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli, gentle-born 
Milanese, Mathias Loras, aristocrat of Lyons, and Joseph 


1 Cone. Provinc. Balt., 1828-1849, 9, 131. 
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Cretin, son of a bourgeois baker of Montluel—these are the 
names carved on the respective sides of the cornerstone of the 
Church of the Northwest. 

Under the striking title of Death Comes for the Archbishop, 
Willa Cather has told the story of the son of an old, aristocratic 
and Catholic family of France, a gentleman of culture, refine- 
ment and learning, cut off from civilization, laboring among 
Indians and semi-savage whites in New Mexico, enduring mental 
agonies and bodily hardships almost incredible, and finally slip- 
ping out of this mundane vale, an exile. It is but the story with 
another setting and a slightly later date of Mathias Loras; a 
story dusty with age and dingy in outward aspect to the glance 
of the casual student, which needs but the romantic pen of an- 
other Willa Cather to reveal to the world in a colorful light the 
epic deeds of a saint of our forests and prairies, whose life 
melted painfully away under the crude labors and dangerous 
tasks of his day. 

Born at Lyons just as the Revolution in France was rushing 
to its climax, Loras was but an infant in his mother’s arms when 
she pleaded with the tyrant Couthon for the life of her husband, 
a wealthy aristocrat and councillor of Lyons. But Loras pére 
was in the very first group to be guillotined in the Square des 
Terreaux, and a few days later the same fate overtook two of 
his sisters and two brothers, one of the latter being Mayor of 
St. Cyr. In all, seventeen persons of the Loras family lost their 
lives for their political and religious convictions. And it is only 
after understanding this background of Loras, that we can ap- 
preciate his viewpoint of things American as well as his heroic 
work in the forests and on the prairies of his far-flung diocese. 

Class-mate and close friend of Jean Baptiste Vianney, later 
the canonized Curé d’Ars, in his youth, he became after his or- 
dination a professor and then the president of the seminary of 
L’Argentiére. Coming to Mobile, Alabama, in 1829 with Bishop 
Michael Portier, he acted as pastor of the Cathedral, vicar-gen- 
eral of the diocese and superior of the newly founded Spring 
Hill College. Although consecrated in Mobile in 1837, he did 
not arrive in his tiny see-city of Dubuque until April 19, 1839, 
having spent the intervening months in France seeking priests 
and funds for his American missions. 

Dealing with his work at Mobile and later with his activities 
as Bishop of Dubuque, there exists a fairly considerable fund 
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of unpublished material. In the archives of the St. Louis Arch- 
diocese there are extant several letters from him to Bishop 
Rosati while he was still at Mobile, and a number written after 
his arrival at Dubuque. By far the largest collection of his 
letters is found in the archives of the Society of the Propagation 
of the Faith, whose head-quarters were formerly at Lyons, 
France, where Loras had influential connections and was widely 
and favorably known. These letters depict the progress and 
activities of his vast diocese, sometimes very vividly, year after 
year up to the time of his death. Several years ago when the 
Rev. Dr. Edward J. Hickey of Detroit was in France, he was 
able, but only after numerous difficulties had been overcome, to 
secure a translation of many of them. As some of Loras’s letters 
appeared in the published Berichte of the Leopoldine missionary 
foundation of the Austrian empire, it is safe to conclude that 
there are also unpublished Lorian letters to be found in Vienna 
today. Some unpublished material also exists in the Baltimore 
Cathedral Archives and at several! other points in the United 
States, as well as in the families of Loras’s’ relatives in France. 
In the archives of the Dubuque Archdiocese a great number 
of letters written to Loras are preserved, and these throw an 
interesting and important light on the early history of the 
Church in the Northwest from other angles. As the Bishop, as 
far as is known, used no letter-book in which to copy his own 
replies and communications, there are extant, unfortunately, 
only a few of his own letters, and these rather unimportant, in 
the Dubuque archives. Practically all of his earlier letters were 
written in French but in later life he seemed to find English an 
easier medium of expression. From the beginning he appears 
to have been a close friend of Bishop Rosati, and a few of his 
letters to St. Louis, presented here, will prove of interest. 
**Mobile, 11 Decembre, 1833. 


‘* Monseigneur, 

*‘Je suis chargé par Mgr. Notre Evéque de vous prier de vouloir bien lui 
envoyer le plutét possible, suivant votre promesse, le plan de votre cathedrale, 
afin de pouvoir construire la sienne sur ce modele. Mais il desirerait qu’un 
Architecte preparait ce plan & avec toutes les explications dans les plus grands 
details. Vous voudrez bien lui donner ce qu’il exigera pour ce travail, et tirer 
ensuite sur Mgr. & la N!!*, Orl. par le moyen de Mr. Moni, et il vous satisfera. 
Comme Mr, desire commencer bientét, il voudrait que cet architect ne perdit pas 
un moment. C’est un service important que vous nous rendiez & tous. 

**Tl en est un autre que j’ose solliciter de votre complaisance. Ce serait de 
me dire si l’ouvrage que vous prepariez, il y a 2 ou 3 ans, sur les ceremonies a 
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paru, ou s’il paraitra bientét; nous desirons tous vivement le voir afin de nous y 
conformer et d’ étre vraiment catholique Romains, en tout.’’ 


Translation : 

**Mobile, December 11th, 1833. 
** Your Lordship, 

**T am commissioned by his Lordship, our Bishop, to ask you to be so kind 
as to send him as soon as possible, according to your promise, the plan of your 
cathedral, in order that he may construct his own on this model. But he would 
wish that an architect might prepare this plan and with all explanations in the 
fullest detail. You will kindly give him what he requires for this work, and 
draw subsequently on his Lordship at New Orleans through the medium of [Rev.] 
Mr. Moni and he will satisfy you. As his Lordship desires to commence soon, 
he would prefer to have the architect not lose a moment. ‘Tis an important 
service which you render us all. 

**There is another favor which I am making bold to beg from your kind- 
ness. This would be to teil me if the work you were preparing 2 or 3 years 
ago on the ceremonies has appeared, or if it will appear soon; we all keenly 
wish to see it in order to conform to it and be truly Roman Catholic in all 
things.’’ 

Naturally, Loras as pastor of the Mobile cathedral and vicar- 
general of the diocese, was deeply interested in the erection of 
the new cathedral and had heard favorably of the recently 
erected temple at St. Louis; and it seems that Bishop Portier 
of Mobile had left a great deal in this matter of planning to his 
vicar-general. Of the book of ceremonies which Bishop Rosati 
was preparing we shall hear further in another letter. 


‘*Mobile, 18 Septembre, 1834. 
** Monseigneur, 

‘*Je suis en verité bien charmé d’étre le commissionaire de deux Evéques, 
cela me met dans ]’heureuse necessité de vous écrire. Mgr. Portier m’a dit qu’il 
avait été debité de $40 piastres dans son compte courant avec. M. Moni, mais 
qu’il ne lui avait point recommandé de dire aucune messe pour cela. Voici ma 
commission clairement faite. Maintenant, quand verrons-nous done votre ouvrage 
sur les cérémonies? Tout le monde me fait la guerre sur mes methodes lyon- 
naises de chanter 1l’Evangile, ete. Je me justifie sans cesse en disant—que 
j’attends votre livre. Raillerie & part, quoique pour la plupart des Lyonnais, 
nous aimons beaucoup le rite romain, mais nous voulons le pur romain, et 
personne autre que vous ne peut mieux nous le donner. 

**Si je n’arrivais pas d’un voyage au nord, de prés de trois mois, je ne dis 
pas que je n’aurais pas cedé & votre amicale invitation. En verité, Monseigneur, 
j’aurais eu trop de plaisir de voir votre bel diocése et votre magnifique cathedrale 
& les brillants etablissements qui vous ont couté tant de sueurs, et entre autres 
la Visitation de Kaskaskia, dont couvent nos bonnes Religieuses entendent parler. 

**Je n’ai vu Mgr. Bruté que quelques instants 4 Emmitsburg, mais j’ai pu 
me convaincre que tout ce qu’on m’avait dit de lui etait méme audessous de la 
verité. C’est la science et la vertu, la sainteté personifiés. Heureux le nouveau 
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diocése qu’il est appelé & évangeliser! Veuillez lui rappeler le Souvenir de ce 
pauvre voyageur, qui l’a distrait un soir pendant le serieux de la belle retraite 
des Dames de la Charité. Je plains beaucoup le college de la montagne. Toute 
ma crainte est que |’eloignement de celui qui en etait 1’Ame ne le fasse tomber. 
Mais enfin il y en a deux autres bien brillans aussi dans cet heureux Diocése de 
Baltimore. J’ai vu dans cette ville le digne Archevéque avec qui j’avais etudié 
le Theologie & Lyon en 1811, sous le digne—Marechal, alors professeur de dogme. 
Quelle agréable rencontre. J’ai fait connaissance avec Mgr. le Coadjuteur, qui 
me parait bien digne de figurer un jour sur le ler siége des états unis. Qu’ils 
sont bons en general les Ier pasteurs de cette église naissante! Quel heureux 
presage pour l’avenir! Les Jesuites m’ont aussi comblé d’honnétetés. Que vous 
avez done bien fait de les acueillir! Il me parait qu’un Evéque aurait bien tort 
de vouloir tout faire par lui-meme, et de refuser un pareil secours. J’ai frappé 
& leur porte & l’age de 18 ans. J’ai toujours eu du regret de n’étre pas entré.— 
Pour nous, nous ne faisons pas des progrés trop rapides. Nous pouvons nean- 
moins nous feliciter beaucoup de notre nouveau couvent. Le ————— que j’ai 
amené de Georgetown le rendra bien florissant. Nos congregations ne se forment 
pas, excepté celle de Montgomery, od il y a une jolie Hglise, mais fort peu de 
Catholiques. Le temps de la moisson viendra plus tard. En attendant nous 
faisons ce qui est en notre pouvoir. Mais ce pauvre Diocese de N. O. est bien A 
plaindre! Il y a, dit M. Moni, 3 Evéques au Kentuckey et pas un chez nous. M. 
Jeanjean a eu peur comme M. Blanc; dans le fait le poste n’est pas flatteur. 
Je presume que M. Blanc en viendra la. Je le souhaite de tout mon coeur. Cet 
homme gagne beaucoup & @étre connu. 

‘‘Je termine ma trop longue lettre, mais je vous supplie instament de 
m’accorder un memento particulier et personel. Mes besoins sont immense, et 
ceux de notre pauvre Diocése. Agreez aussi l’*hommage de la respectueuse 
consideration avec laquelle j’ai l”honneur d’étre 

Monsigneur, 
Votre trés humble et trés obeissant Serviteur, 
M.as Loras.’’ 








































Translation : 
**Mobile, September 18, 1834. 





‘*Your Lordship, 
‘*T am in truth charmed indeed to be the commissioner of two Bishops, this 


puts me in the happy necessity of writing you. His Lordship, Bishop Portier, 
told me that he had been owed some $40 dollars in his current account with Mr. 
Moni but that he had never suggested to him to say a single mass for that. 
Behold my commission clearly discharged. Now, when are we ever to see your 
work on the ceremonies? Everybody is making war on me for my Lyonese 
methods of singing the Gospel, etc. I justify myself incessantly by saying that 
I await your book. Joking aside, although most of us are from Lyons, we love 
very much the Roman rite, but we wish the pure Roman, and outside of yourself, 
no one can give it to us so well. 

‘‘Tf I had not arrived from a journey to the North of almost three months, 
I’ll state that I would have yielded to your friendly invitation. In truth, my 
Lord, I would have experienced extreme pleasure in seeing your charming diocese, 
and your magnificent cathedral and the splendid foundations which have cost you 
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so much trouble, and, among others, the Visitation establishment at Kaskaskia, 
accounts of which our good Sisters have often heard. 

‘*T saw Monseigneur Bruté but a few moments at Emmitsburg, but I have 
been able to convince myself that what was told to me was verily an understate 
ment. In him are learning and virtue and sancitity personified. Happy the new 
diocese that he is called to evangelize! Would you kindly recall to him the re- 
membrance of that poor traveller who distracted him one evening during the 
solemn exercises of the beautiful retreat given to the Sisters of Charity? I 
commiserate deeply the college of the mountain. My whole fear is that the 
absence of him who was its soul may cause it to fail. But after all there are 
also two others very brilliant, in that happy diocese of Baltimore. I saw 
in that city the worthy Archbishop with whom I had studied Theology in Lyons 
in 1811, under the worthy—Marechal, then professor of dogma. What a gladsome 
meeting. I made the acquaintance of his Lordship, the Coadjutor, who appeared 
to me indeed worthy to cut a figure some day in the first see of the United 
States. In general how good they are, these first shepherds of this newly-born 
ehurch! What a happy omen for the future! The Jesuits have also over- 
whelmed me with kindnesses. How well you have really acted in receiving them! 
It seems to me that a Bishop would indeed have done wrong to wish to do every- 
thing by himself and to decline assistance of this sort. I knocked at their door 
at the age of 18 years. I have always had some regret for not having entered.— 
As for us, we are not making too rapid progress. We are able nevertheless to 
felicitate ourselves warmly on our new convent. The [Ms. ?] which I brought 
from Georgetown will make it indeed flourishing. Our congregations are not 
forming, except that of Montgomery, where there is a pretty church, but a 
decided paucity of Catholics. The time of the harvest will come later. While 
waiting we do what is in our power. But that poor diocese of N[ew] O[rleans] 
is indeed to be pitied! There are, states Mr. Moni, 3 Bishops in Kentucky and 
not one among us. Mr. Jeanjean has been afraid just as Mr. Blanc; and in fact 
the post is not a flattering one. I presume that Mr. Blane will finally go there. 
This I wish with all my heart. This man gains much on being «nown. 

**I conclude my excessively long letter, but I beseech you earnestly to accord 
me @ particular and personal memento. My needs are immense, and so are those 
of our poor diocese. Receive kindly also the homage of the respectful esteem 
with which I have the honor to be 

Monseigneur, 
Your very humble and very obedient servant, 
M.as Loras.’’ 


In this letter Father Loras reveals a broad acquaintance with 
episcopal affairs and episcopal gentlemen throughout the coun- 
try. Having returned from a long trip through the North he 
was unable to accept Bishop Rosati’s invitation to attend the 
consecration of the St. Louis cathedral, which was to take place 
on October 26, 1834, and the episcopal consecration of Father 
Simon Bruté in that same cathedral two days later. His men- 
tion of the Visitation convent at Kaskaskia referred to the 
foundation in that pioneer Illinois village which was approved 
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by Rosati in 1829; the nuns however were later, in 1844, com- 
pelled to leave Kaskaskia because of the great flood and settled 
at St. Louis. 

Bishop Bruté was appointed to the new diocese of Vincennes. 
He had been spiritual director to Mother Seton, foundress of the 
Sisters of Charity in the United States, to whom reference was 
made, and for years had been connected with Mt. St. Mary’s 
College, lovingly called the “Mountain” by its alumni and 
friends. The two brilliant gentlemen of “cet heureux Diocése de 
Baltimore” whom Loras met were Archbishop James Whitfield 
(who died a month after this letter was written) and his co- 
adjutor, Samuel Eccleston. According to this letter, Whitfield, 
although an Englishman, had studied theology with Loras in 
Lyons, France, in 1811 under Ambrose Marechal, later Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore and Whitfield’s immediate predecessor. 

The three Bishops of “Kentuckey” of this year, 1834, were 
Benedict Joseph Fiaget, Bishop of Bardstown, his former co- 
adjutor, J. B. M. David, and his coadjutor at this time, Guy 
Ignatius Chabrat. Mr. Jeanjean who was “afraid” of the situa- 
tion at New Orleans, was Father Augustine Jeanjean, who had 
been selected by Rome to fill the episcopal vacancy there, but 
declined. Just as Loras predicted, Father Anthony Blanc be- 
came Bishop of New Orleans but was not consecrated until 
November 22, 1835. Mr. Moni spoken of in both letters was 
pastor of the cathedral of New Orleans. 

It is interesting to note in connection with Loras’s congratu- 
lations to Rosati for having turned over his educational work 
to the Jesuits, that Loras himself at the age of eighteen had 
intended to enter the Society of Jesus. 

The following excerpt is from a letter of introduction to 
Bishop Rosati dated May 17, 1835, at Mobile and bears scan- 
ning: 


‘‘Le porteur de la presente est M. Nicholet, fameux astronome frangais, 
dont le nom retentit dans tous les états unis. Nous lui avons donné avec plaisir 
Vhospitalité. Il l’avait recue ailleurs de la part des diocts ecclésiastiques 
auxquels il avait été introduit, et je vous assure que c’est un homme bien poli, 
bien aimable, et en méme tems d’une profonde erudition.’’ 


Translation: 


‘*The bearer of this present is M. Nicholet, famous French astronomer, 
whose name resounds in all the United States. We have given him hospitality 
with pleasure. He had received it elsewhere on the part of the ecclesiastical 
dioceses to which he has been introduced, and I assure you that he is a very 
polished and a very lovable man, and at the same time, a man of deep erudition.’’ 
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This gentleman was Jean Nicholas Nicollet, known to Amer- 
ican posterity more as an illustrious explorer and geologist than 
as a famous astronomer. He was later engaged by the United 
States Government. He was able to repay Loras amply for the 
hospitality shown to him at Mobile. In 1836 he began a great 
exploration trip to the headwaters of the Mississippi. In the 
late winter and early spring of 1839, Bishop Loras on his return 
from Europe, was compelled to wait at St. Louis for a favorable 
opportunity to take a steamboat up the Mississippi to Dubuque. 
And here at St. Louis he again encountered Nicollet. The latter 
proved to be a veritable mine of information for the anxious 
bishop; he was an authority on the ethnological data of the 
Indians, and on the topography and natural history of the 
Northwest, and it was with keen delight that the bishop listened 
to the learned opinions of the explorer on the magnificent areas 
of his new diocese which as yet he had never seen. 

Indeed, we can gain an idea of how little he knew of the 
diocese to which he had been appointed from the following let- 
ter, fervid and poignant in tone, which he wrote to Bishop 
Rosati just before his consecration: 


**Mobile, 15 Novembre, 1837. 
‘*Mgr. l’Evéque de 
St. Louis. 
** Monseigneur, 


**Ce n’a 6té qu’apprés de serieuses reflexions, et d’instantes priéres, et |’avis 
de Mgr. Portier que j’ai cru devoir accepter |’importante Mission de Dubuque. 
Aidé de vos sages conseils et de vos St. Souvenirs & l’autel, peutétre serai-je 
l’instrument de quelque bien dans cette portion du champs du Seigneur si inculte 
et si Sauvage. Je voulais avant tout me rendre immediatement au milieu de ce 
peuple, qui deja m’est chér, pour voir, examiner ce qu’il y a & faire pour son 
salut, mais Mgr. Portier pense qu’il vaut mieux aller directment en Europe pour 
chercher des secours en argent & en sujets. Veuillez done avoir ]’extréme bonté 
de me transmettre le plutét possible tous les renseignements dont je puis avoir 
besoin, et quoique je sois decidé a partir pour la France aprés Noél, neanmoins 
je retournerais & mon premier dessein de visiter auparavant Dubuque, si vous 
croyez que la chose soit nécessaire. Ayez pitié, je vous en conjure, Monseigneur, 
d’un pauvre Missionaire, qui a tant besoin de lumiéres, de force, de secours de 
tout genre pour une telle entreprise. Je m’estimerai toujours heureux d’avoir 
avec vous de frequents rapports de suivre vos sage avis, étant intimement 
convaincu du besoin extréme que j’en ai. 


‘*Si la distance qui vous sépare de Mobile & la saison rigoureuse dont nous 
approchons n’y metrait obstacle, je vous inviterais avec le plus grand empress- 
ment & mon sacre, qui doit avoir lieu le 8 decembre, féte patronale de notre 
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Diocése. Veuillez au moins m’accorder le puissant secours de vos priéres et la 
continuation de votre bienveillance dont je me tiendrai toujours singulierement 
flatté. 
‘*J’ai l’honneur d’étre avec le plus profond respect 
Monseigneur, 
Votre trés humble et trés devoué serviteur 
M.ss Loras. 


Renseignements. 

Limites du Diocése. 
& peu prés le nombre des habitans. 
quel peuple, Irelandais, americains, Francais, sauvages. 
y a-t-il quelqu’autres villages outre Dubuque? 
Quelle est la qualité du solf 
Le climat est-il en raison de la latitude, trés froid? 
Y a-t-il quelques indiens catholiques? parlent-ils ]’anglais? 
& quel distance est Dubuque du Mississippi? Comment y arrive-t-on? 
combien de prétres conviendrait-il d’amener d’Europe? 

. Uu prétre allemand serait-il nécessaire? 

. 3 Religieuses de St. Charles pourraient-elles étre utiles? 

. Dubuque est-il le meilleur endroit pr le siége? 

. Le pays a-t-il 6té souvent visité par des Missionaires? &, &c, &. 

‘*P. 8. Permettez moi, Monseigneur, de vous conjurer d’envoyer dans cette 

mission un bon prétre. Ce sera une consolation bien grande pour moi et je crois 
la chose nécessaire. J’en aurais toujours une sincére reconnaissance.’’ 


Translation: 


SPX PPP YP 


‘*Mobile, November 15, 1837. 
‘*His Lordship, the Bishop of 
St. Louis. 
** Monseigneur, 

‘*It was only after serious reflection and earnest prayers, and according to 
the advice of Bishop Portier, that I believed it my duty to accept the important 
Mission of Dubuque. Aided by your wise counsels and your holy remembrances 
at the altar, I shall perhaps be the instrument of some good in this portion of 
the field of the Lord so uncultivated and so savage. I wished before all to place 
myself in the midst of this people who already are so dear to me, to see and to 
examine what is to be done for their salvation; but Bishop Portier thinks it is 
more important to go directly to Europe to seek succor in money and in subjecta. 
Kindly have the extreme goodness to transmit to me as soon as possible all the 
information of which I may possibly have need, and although I am decided to 
depart for France after Christmas, nevertheless I would return to my original 
intention of visiting Dubuque first, if you believe the thing to be necessary. 
Have pity, I conjure you, Monseigneur, on a poor Missionary who has so much 
need of light, of strength, of succor of every kind for such an enterprise. I shall 
always consider myself happy to have frequent communications with you in 
order to follow your wise advice, being intimately convinced of the extreme need 
I have of it. 

‘‘If the distance which separates you from Mobile and the rigorous season 
which we approach did not place an obstacle thereto, I would invite you with the 
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utmost insistence to my consecration which is due to take place on the 8th of 
December, the patronal feast of our Diocese. Kindly at least accord me the 
powerful help of your prayers and the continuation of your benevolence, in which 
I shall always hold myself singularly flattered. 
**T have the honor to be with the most profound respect, 
My Lord, 
Your very humble and very devout servant 
M.ss Loras. 
Translation : 
Information. 
. Limits of the Diocese. 
. The approximate number of inhabitants. 
. What people, Irish, American, French, savages. 
Is there any other village besides Dubuque? 
What is the quality of the soil? 
. Is the climate because of the latitude very cold? 
Are there some Catholic Indians? Do they speak English? 
. At what distance is Dubuque from the Mississippi? How does one reach there? 
. How many priests would it be expedient to bring from Europe? 
. Would a German priest be necessary? 
. Would 3 nuns from St. Charles be useful? 
. Is Dubuque the best place for the see? 
13. Has the country often been visited by Missionaries? etc., etc., etc. 


‘*P.8. Permit me, Monseigneur, to conjure you to send to this mission a 


Se RAS oO Pp w to 


BES 


good priest. This would indeed be a great consolation for me and I believe the 
necessary thing. I would always be sincerely grateful for this.’’ 


As Loras left for Europe first before coming to Dubuque, 
it is probable that Bishop Rosati also advised him to follow this 
course. He was not consecrated on the 8th of December as he 
had planned, but two days later, on the 10th, in the Cathedral 
of Mobile. 

Some of the questions he addresses to the Bishop of St. 
Louis, “How far is Dubuque from the Mississippi?” “Do the 
Indians speak English?” and some others, indicate to us today 
a lack of information or else a naiveté which in either case 
would almost be startling. And yet it is highly probable that 
Bishop Rosati himself could not give an exact answer to a 
single one of these questions. This new territory was a hitherto 
surprisingly unknown and neglected wilderness, and it was 
fortunate for Bishop Loras that he encountered Jean Nicollet 
a year and a half later and secured so much valuable informa- 
tion from him. 

A letter written twenty months later by Bishop Loras at 
Dubuque to his friend at St. Louis throws a strong light on his 
energetic missionary activities in his new diocese: 
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**Du Buque 25 juillet ’39 


‘*Monseigneur & tres digne confrére, 

‘J’ai recu avec plaisir vos 3 lettres du 14 juin, 16 juin & 8 juillet & mon 
retour de ma mission parmi les Indiens & les catholics du Haut Mississippi. Je 
suis vivement affecté par la perte de notre trés vénérable voisin. Nous célébrerons 
le 16 aoait un service solennel pour lui. Que Dieu comble son successeur, le 
vénérable Mr. Dehalandiere, de son divin esprit! 

‘*Mon absence d’un mois a été couronnée d’un grand succés. Plus de 120 
communions, 60 confirmations, plus de 80 baptémes, 26 mariages, 2 nouvelles 
églises bient6t en construction. Je vais envoyer un petit article au Cath. Adv. 

‘*Nous n’aurions donc personne de St. Louis le 15 aoit? M. Lutz ne dit 
rien & vous gardez le silence. Si vous ne le pouvez, il faudra bien faire sans 
vous. Les eaux sont si basses! aidez nous done bien de vos priéres. 

‘*Mr. Lee est & Galena. Je vous mettrai au courant de tout. Il a préché 
ici dimanche assez bien, dit-on. Aprés le 15 M. Mazzuchelli va evangeliser 
Davenport et Burlington. Notre église sera fort jolie, mais trop petite. Notre 
maison sera couverte le 15. Nous avons acheté les 3 grands lots qui etaient 


entre elle et celui des Soeurs. 
Votre tout devoué Serv. & Ami 


t Maruais Ev. de Du Buque.’’ 

Translation: 

**Dubuque, July 25, 1839. 
‘*Monseigneur and very worthy confrere, 

‘*T received with pleasure your 3 letters of June 14, June 16 and July 8 on 
my return from my mission among the Indians and Catholics of the Upper 
Mississippi. I am keenly affected by the loss of our very venerable neighbor. 
We shall celebrate a solemn service for him on August 16. May God fill his 
successor, the venerable Mr. Dehalandiere, with his divine spirit! 

‘*My absence of a month has been crowned with a great success. More 
than 120 communions, 60 confirmations, and more than 80 baptisms, 26 marriages, 
2 new churches soon under construction. I am going to send a little article to 
the Catholic Advocate. 

‘*We shall not then have anybody from St. Louis for the 15th of August? 
Mr. Lutz says nothing and you keep silence. If you are unable to come, it will 
be necessary to carry on without you. The waters are so low! Aid us then 
earnestly with your prayers. 

‘*Mr. [Father] Lee is at Galena. I shall keep you informed of everything. 
He preached here on Sunday and pretty well, I am told. After the 15th Father 
Mazzuchelli is going to evangelize Davenport and Burlington. Our church will 
be very pretty but too small. Our house will be covered the 15th. We have 
purchased the 3 large lots which were between it and the Sisters’ house. 

Your entirely devoted Servant and Friend 


+ Marutas, Bp. of Du Buque.’’ 


Bishop Loras’s “venerable neighbor” who had just passed 
away was the saintly Bishop of Vincennes, Simon Bruté. His 
successor’s name, somewhat misspelled in this letter, was Celes- 
tine de la Hailandiére. 
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Loras’s mission to the Upper Mississippi which caused his 
“absence of a month” was an historic and a memorable one. 
Going by steamboat from Dubuque on June 23, he disembarked 
at Fort Snelling where the St. Pierre River (now the Minnesota) 
flows into the Mississippi, and ministered to the Indians and 
Canadians who gathered at the settlement then known as St. 
Pierre. “No pen can describe the joy which this apparently lost 
flock of the Church manifested, when its members saw this 
bishop in their midst, since up to this time no priest much less 
a bishop had gone up to them.”* He was accompanied by the 
Abbé Pelamourgues, whom he had brought with him from 
France. When he returned to Dubuque he transferred to the 
archives of his little stone cathedral the list of the names of 
those he baptized, and of the parents and sponsors. There these 
names have lain for nearly a century, hundreds of miles distant 
from old St. Pierre and modern St. Paul, apparently unrecognized 
and forgotten. These records, written by the bishop’s own pen, 
have hitherto been little consulted and only recently published. 


‘*What a picturesque tableau must have struck the eyes of the ‘Bishop of 
Du Buque’ on this occasion! There in that open cathedral, whose pillars were 


the tall trees of the forest primeval, whose vaulted ceiling was the azure sky 
peeping through the interlacings of the fragrant branches, stood Mathias Loras, 
in whose veins flowed the blood of the old French aristocracy. . . . Round about 
him he saw trappers from the far-away West and bois brélés from the Red River 
dressed in deer skins trimmed with other furs, traders from Prairie du Chien, 
soldiers from the army post, and women attired in animal skins and home- 
spuns. Deeper back, in the checkered shausw and sunlight of the forest, peered 
the Indians. On the first two days of baptism, the Sioux and Chippewa, who 
had met for a peace parley at Fort Snelling, may have been present; later in all 
probability the Sioux alone were there, exhibiting the bleeding scalps of many 
Chippewa, with whom in the interval they had quarreled and fought. With 
curiosity they gazed at the ‘China-sapas’—the black gowns; the middle aged 
bishop and the youthful abbé, in surplice and stole, the one with crucifix and 
ritual in his hands, and the other with the water and oils of baptism. And 
perhaps from afar came the barely distinguishable musical rumble of Minne- 
haha’s waters.’’3 


One of those baptized on this occasion, Baptiste Campbell, 
a Sioux-Scotch half-breed, was twenty-three years later a leader 
in the bloody Sioux insurrection in Minnesota and was hanged 
at Mankato on Christmas day, 1862. 


2 From Der Wahrheitsfrewnd of Cincinnati, September 5, 1839, which con- 
tained an article on this visit to ‘‘St. Peter’s, Iowa.’’ 

*M. M. Hoffman in ‘‘ New Light on Old St. Peter’s and Early St. Paul’’ in 
Minnesota History, Vol. 8, No. 1. (March, 1927). 
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It was this visit of Bishop Loras in 1839 that resulted in 
Father Galtier’s arrival the next spring; that resulted in the 
erection of the chapel of St. Paul, the nucleus of the future city; 
and that thus resulted in the naming of the capital of Minne- 
sota. The other new church referred to as being soon under 
construction was the one at Prairie du Chien, started by Father 
Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli, the distinguished Dominican mis- 
sioner of Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa, whom the bishop men- 
tions in his letter. The bishop accompanied by an Indian guide 
returned from St. Pierre to Dubuque by canoe, a perilous trip 
indeed through that wilderness. Mr. Lutz was the Reverend 
Joseph Lutz of St. Louis, who had previously evangelized the 
Indians around Prairie du Chien. Loras was hoping that he or 
Bishop Rosati would come to Dubuque to attend the dedication 
on August 15 of his little cathedral, built by Mazzuchelli. The 
Catholic Advocate was a Catholic weekly published at this time 
at Bardstown, Kentucky. 

The following extract from an unpublished letter written to 
a friend in France a little more than a year later reveals his 
continued activity: 


**T received last week a letter from a French missionary residing at Green 
Bay in the Wisconsin, giving me an account of the excursion I charged him with 
among the savages of the Bute des Morts and of the Riviére des Loups, named 
Mennomenies. He found there altogether nearly 1500 of them, spoke to them 
through an interpreter, and found them to be heathens, but well disposed to 
become Christians, providing I gave them a priest to live with them. He has 
been so satisfied of their dispositions, that he marked the place where the cross 
is to be put up and the Church built. He says that with 1500 fr[anc]s. he could 
do this next spring. But, where are we to find the priest for it? The young men 
I have brought with me are usefully employed, and there are many vacant places 
in my immense diocese. We have 9 churches to build in one or 2 years. The 
Protestants are being converted in crowds. Here a distinguished lawyer with his 
wife and daughter have entered into the bosom of our church, and many others 
are preparing to do the same. 

‘*A beautiful college of the Jesuits has just been established in Cincinnati, 
in the State of Ohio, city of 50,000 souls. It will do a great deal of good. 
That of St. Louis is in the most flourishing state with 150 boarders and many 
day-students. Let me find with God’s help a good professor and our college of 
Dubuque will be open next Monday. We have a school for young people in 
Dubuque entirely Catholic and another one in the country. I am awaiting the 
steamer to go and give a retreat at Davenport, and bless the new church of . . . 
and give confirmation at St. Louis.’’4 


Unpublished letter of Bishop Loras to the Director of the College of 
L‘ Argentiére, October 17, 1840. 
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Loras’s mission to the Upper Mississippi which caused his 
“absence of a month” was an historic and a memorable one. 
Going by steamboat from Dubuque on June 23, he disembarked 
at Fort Snelling where the St. Pierre River (now the Minnesota) 
flows into the Mississippi, and ministered to the Indians and 
Canadians who gathered at the settlement then known as St. 
Pierre. “No pen can describe the joy which this apparently lost 
flock of the Church manifested, when its members saw this 
bishop in their midst, since up to this time no priest much less 
a bishop had gone up to them.’”* He was accompanied by the 
Abbé Pelamourgues, whom he had brought with him from 
France. When he returned to Dubuque he transferred to the 
archives of his little stone cathedral the list of the names of 
those he baptized, and of the parents and sponsors. There these 
names have lain for nearly a century, hundreds of miles distant 
from old St. Pierre and modern St. Paul, apparently unrecognized 
and forgotten. These records, written by the bishop’s own pen, 
have hitherto been little consulted and only recently published. 


‘*What a picturesque tableau must have struck the eyes of the ‘Bishop of 
Du Buque’ on this occasion! There in that open cathedral, whose pillars were 


the tall trees of the forest primeval, whose vaulted ceiling was the azure sky 
peeping through the interlacings of the fragrant branches, stood Mathias Loras, 
in whose veins flowed the blood of the old French aristocracy. . . . Round about 
him he saw trappers from the far-away West and bois brélés from the Red River 
dressed in deer skins trimmed with other furs, traders from Prairie du Chien, 
soldiers from the army post, and women attired in animal skins and home- 
spuns. Deeper back, in the checkered shadow and sunlight of the forest, peered 
the Indians. On the first two days of baptism, the Sioux and Chippewa, who 
had met for a peace parley at Fort Snelling, may have been present; later in all 
probability the Sioux alone were there, exhibiting the bleeding scalps of many 
Chippewa, with whom in the interval they had quarreled and fought. With 
curiosity they gazed at the ‘China-sapas’—the black gowns; the middle aged 
bishop and the youthful abbdé, in surplice and stole, the one with crucifix and 
ritual in his hands, and the other with the water and oils of baptism. And 
perhaps from afar came the barely distinguishable musical rumble of Minne- 
haha’s waters.’’s 


One of those baptized on this occasion, Baptiste Campbell, 
a Sioux-Scotch half-breed, was twenty-three years later a leader 
in the bloody Sioux insurrection in Minnesota and was hanged 
at Mankato on Christmas day, 1862. 


2 From Der Wahrheitsfrewnd of Cincinnati, September 5, 1839, which con- 
tained an article on this visit to ‘‘St. Peter’s, Iowa.’’ 

*M. M. Hoffman in ‘‘ New Light on Old St. Peter’s and Early St. Paul’’ in 
Minnesota History, Vol. 8, No. 1. (March, 1927). 
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It was this visit of Bishop Loras in 1839 that resulted in 
Father Galtier’s arrival the next spring; that resulted in the 
erection of the chapel of St. Paul, the nucleus of the future city; 
and that thus resulted in the naming of the capital of Minne- 
sota. The other new church referred to as being soon under 
construction was the one at Prairie du Chien, started by Father 
Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli, the distinguished Dominican mis- 
sioner of Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa, whom the bishop men- 
tions in his letter. The bishop accompanied by an Indian guide 
returned from St. Pierre to Dubuque by canoe, a perilous trip 
indeed through that wilderness. Mr. Lutz was the Reverend 
Joseph Lutz of St. Louis, who had previously evangelized the 
Indians around Prairie du Chien. Loras was hoping that he or 
Bishop Rosati would come to Dubuque to attend the dedication 
on August 15 of his little cathedral, built by Mazzuchelli. The 
Catholic Advocate was a Catholic weekly published at this time 
at Bardstown, Kentucky. 

The following extract from an unpublished letter written to 
a friend in France a little more than a year later reveals his 
continued activity: 


**I received last week a letter from a French missionary residing at Green 
Bay in the Wisconsin, giving me an account of the excursion I charged him with 
among the savages of the Bute des Morts and of the Riviere des Loups, named 
Mennomenies. He found there altogether nearly 1500 of them, spoke to them 
through an interpreter, and found them to be heathens, but well disposed to 
become Christians, providing I gave them a priest to live with them. He has 
been so satisfied of their dispositions, that he marked the place where the cross 
is to be put up and the Church built. He says that with 1500 fr[anc]s. he could 
do this next spring. But, where are we to find the priest for it? The young men 
I have brought with me are usefully employed, and there are many vacant places 
in my immense diocese. We have 9 churches to build in one or 2 years. The 
Protestants are being converted in crowds. Here a distinguished lawyer with his 
wife and daughter have entered into the bosom of our church, and many others 
are preparing to do the same. 

‘*A beautiful college of the Jesuits has just been established in Cincinnati, 
in the State of Ohio, city of 50,000 souls. It will do a great deal of good. 
That of St. Louis is in the most flourishing state with 150 boarders and many 
day-students. Let me find with God’s help a good professor and our college of 
Dubuque will be open next Monday. We have a school for young people in 
Dubuque entirely Catholic and another one in the country. I am awaiting the 
steamer to go and give a retreat at Davenport, and bless the new church of . . . 
and give confirmation at St. Louis.’’4 


‘Unpublished letter of Bishop Loras to the Director of the College of 
L‘ Argentiére, October 17, 1840. 
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To show more clearly the immense area over which Bishop 
Loras presided as the spiritual shepherd, the following outline 
which he sent to the Propagation of the Faith at Lyons that 
same year is here presented. It will be seen that the districts of 
Milwaukee, Chicago and St. Paul (then St. Pierre) were included 
under his jurisdiction. No bishop had as yet been appointed for 
Wisconsin, and as for Chicago, Bishop Rosati had asked Bishop 
Loras to look after the northern part of Illinois as it was so 
much nearer to Dubuque than to St. Louis. 


STATISTICS 


Mgr. Mathias Loras, Bp. of Dubuque, Iowa, North America. 

Date: 25th Sept. 1840. Surface in sq. leagues: Iowa about 33,000. 

Population : Iowa Wisconsin Illinois, portion that 
is near Galena 

Guibelee. . . - + 2 2 » « OM 3,600 1,200 

Protestants. ...... =. 1,500 10,000 6,000 

ee 16,000 9,000 

Indians 28,500 11,000 


Baptisms in Children Iowa Adults Children [Illinois Adults 


12 123 7 75 6 
months Wisconsin, unknown 
Confirmation: 191; Easter communions: Iowa 350, Illinois 250; Wisconsin 
unknown. 
Clergy 11, no native priest. Missions: Iowa 5, Wisconsin 9, Illinois 4. 
Churches Iowa Wisconsin Illinois 
under construction: ‘ 2 0 
built p 3 1 
To be built in 
1841 
1 in Iowa City, 1 at Little Mackokoti, 1 at St. Pierre, Iowa 
1 at Ste Croix, Wisconsin 
1 at Mineral Point, Wisconsin 
In project: 1 at Gratiot Grove do 
1 South port do 
1 Freeport, Illinois 
in all 8 churches to be built in 1841 or 1842 if possible. 


Approximate expenses to build the various churches: 
Milwaukee—to complete it 

South port 

Mineral point 

Gratiot Grove oe 

Chicago, diocese of St. Louis . 

Free port . 

Prairie du Chien 
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Iowa city, capital of Iowa . . . . we we ew el ele le 80,000 
Lite ST ee eR ee EEN FS 5,000 
SO. gat ru wy fo wer ee ee den ee ee ok ee ee ee 


155,000 
Usual expenditures: 
Maintenance of bishopric and cathedral per amnum ... . . 6,000 
Travceag Gee se aa Re A. et lw tw 2,600 
Vestments and churches’ requirements . ....... - 5,800 
English Catholic books and others . . . . ... . 4. . 1,900 
Gell teat. & i oe ie eee ee ew 8 1,500 
elitr Cee + oe ee a ae eee eek So 8 te 500 


18,300 frs. 


The following letter is one of the many which he wrote to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith at Lyons, France, 
recounting the progress of, and pointing out the interesting 
events in, his diocese. This letter bears date November 30, 1849. 


‘*In 1837 the Provincial Council of Baltimore erected a bishopric on the 
territory of Iowa. This territory is situated in North America between the 39th 
and 49th degree of latitude, and is limited on the East by the Mississippi River, 
and on the West by the Missouri, which are the two largest rivers in the world, 
the latter being about 1200 leagues in length. This country was almost entirely 
inhabited by savages, divided into various tribes, the principal and most martial 
of whom are the Sioux. There were in Dubuque and suburbs only 2 or 3000 
Europeans or Americans. In 1830, this territory having been incorporated in the 
Union of States, the savages of the South were thrust back by the Federal 
Government beyond the Missouri, on this side of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
foreign population increased rapidly owing to the emigration. It counts now 
200,000 souls. 

‘‘During that time, with the help of God and your charitable alms, 1) we 
have built 15 churches, most of them with a cemetery, a garden and lodging for 
the missionary. 2) We have established a house for the Sisters of Charity, who 
bring up 24 young people of rich families, and keep a day-school in Dubuque for 
60 children and a few orphans. 3) We have been lucky enough to have from 
Ireland a community of Trappists, which counts 25 members, and which will soon 
count 100. They have opened a school, and they will bring down on the mission 
the most abundant blessings from Heaven by their prayers and angelic life. 
4) We have dug the basement of a new cathedral in the center of the city. 5) We 
are preparing for the erection of a petit seminary, which for a time will serve 
as a grand seminary, and for the education of young natives for the sanctuary. 
Already a few of them have begun their ecclesiastical studies. Probably it will 
be under the management of the community of Marists of Lyons. 6) We have 
prepared a way for the Sisters of Charity at Madison in the southern part of 
the State. 7 We have assured to the bishop an annuity of 3000 fr[anc]s for 
the purchase of a few buildings. 8) We have obtained with great difficulty from 
the Federal Government the establishment of a mission among the Sioux. It had 
been committed to the care of the Jesuits, but unfortunately a violent opposition 
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from Protestants is on the point of ruining our hopes to this effect. We have 
18 missionaries who are animated by an excellent spirit, and, what is remarkable, 
only one of them in 11 years has left the missions, and he to enter the order of 
Capuchins. It is then quite false that young priests go astray easily in America. 

‘*The immigration from Europe and from the old U. 8. into the State of 
Iowa is such that already this state has been divided into a state and a terri- 
tory; the latter, comprising the northern part of it, contains the savages and is 
named Minnesota. Later on there will be a bishop there so that Iowa, limited 
on the East by the Mississippi, on the West by the Missouri, on the South by 
the Missouri State, and on the North by the territory of Minnesota, forms a 
beautiful diocese. There are 6 vrincipal cities, which are in a prosperous state, 
and besides these a lot of small villages. It is to be noticed that now part of 
the missionaries are provided for by their congregations, whilst hitherto they 
were at the charge of the bishop, or rather at yours, Sirs, who have served them 
from afar. Proportionately to the funds that you will allow us this year, we 
shall increase the number of our missionaries. But before all we wish to begin 
the important work of a diocesan seminary. It must be situated at a league and 
a quarter from Dubuque, in a land of about 150 ‘bicherees,’ on the picturesque 
slope of a mountain called Mount St. Bernard. This land contains some limpid 
water sources and probably some lead mines. There is also a nice woods in the 
vicinity which will belong to the establishment. The chapel and the house are 
already built; they are distant from one another some 60 ft. to leave place for 
a stone building. An immense field is already cultivated. The prospects are 
good. God will bless our efforts and will use us for an enterprise so essential to 
the success of our mission. Dubuque counts only 5000 inhabitants, 2000 of whom 
are Catholics; with 1200 in the suburbs, it is sufficient to maintain this new 
building. 

** You will permit me to add that, although it is certain that some Catholics 
lose their faith in the U. 8S. (which matter is very often exaggerated), neverthe- 
less the prospect under some respects is very encouraging. The division into 5 
ecclesiastical provinces proposed by the Head of the Church, the new bishoprics, 
the arrival of new and zealous missionaries, the establishment of a great number 
of religious communities and the arrival of a good many Catholics among the 
immigrants, and many other favorable circumstances, let us have great hopes for 
the future of this great and renowned country of the U. 8.’’ 


The Sisters of Charity of the B. V. M. (Blessed Virgin Mary) 
of whom the bishop spoke came from Philadelphia to Dubuque 
in 1843. The Trappist monks came from the Cistercian com- 
munity at Mt. Mellary, Ireland, and maintain today their mon- 
astery at the original foundation twelve miles south of Dubuque. 
The plan of bringing over the Marists never approached fruition. 
The priest who entered the Capuchin order was the Abbé Remi- 
gius Petiot to whom for a time had been confided the care of 
Galena and other Illinois missions. However, the plan of the 
diocesan seminary was realized. It started in 1850 under the 
name of Mt. St. Bernard’s College and Seminary and Columbia 
College of Dubuque today is its lineal descendant. 
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Just a little more than three years before his death, roused 
by complaints of various natures in France, Bishop Loras 
penned a rather pointed reply which certainly bears quoting: 


. . **I took the liberty of drawing on you for 900 francs in favor of a 
young missionary named Louis Decailly. He is to be professor in our grand 
seminary, which I am pleased to tell you, is going well with 3 good professors 
and 10 seminarists, a few of them being natives. Other dioceses of the U. 8. 
larger than ours have not that advantage. A few people have said: ‘Dubuque is 
rich.’ This is not true. We could be so had we speculated in land and proper- 
ties in the cities, but thanks to God, we did not do it and will never do so. 
What has been bought has been employed for religion, for instance 74 churches, 
4 convents, etc. If I can make a loan at a low rate I will prepare the way this 
year for a branch of our monastery of Trappists (which prospers 12 miles from 
Dubuque), on the shores of the Missouri River, 300 miles from here, so that 
these excellent monks may extend their good work over the two largest rivers 
in the world. 


‘*Now kindly let me make a remark. Lyons complains that Dubuque is never 
mentioned in the Annales. But I have often written to Lyons and Paris giving 
information which, without being of a nature to excite the admiration and 
enthusiasm of the members of your association, could have interested them; 
yet nothing has been mentioned. Kindly try to suggest to the editor who re- 
ceives our letters not to keep silent over them. We have no martyrs of blood 
in the U. 8. but we have many of charity. Mgr. Gartland, Bishop of Savannah, 
just died like St. Charles in Milan amid dead and dying, a victim of yellow-fever, 
in his episcopal city. Within a few years 20,000 Catholics have arrived in my 
diocese. We had to receive them, and as most of them were poor, we had to 
build for them churches and schools to resist the infernal system of public 
schools, hospitals (we are preparing a nice one in Dubuque) and many other 
temporal and spiritual needs, the list of which would be too long. To that end 
we impose on ourselves personal privations, of which our worthy bishops of 
France have no idea, viz., in Dubuque I have no horse, no carriage, I visit the 
sick on foot one or 2 miles from the city; my table is as frugal as was that of 
St. Augustine and other holy prelates, and sometimes more so. I have just been 
ill for 4 months with trembling fever, during which I had to travel 200 leagues 
to plant the faith on the borders of the Missouri River, otherwise Protestantism 
would have taken hold forever of these countries. 

‘*T stop now, assuring you that all this is in some way equal to the wonder- 
ful zeal of the Chinese missionaries.’’ 


(The young missionary, Louis Decailly, was a nephew of 
Bishop Loras, the only relative of the latter’s in the diocese. A 
new branch of the Dubuque Trappist monastery was established 
but its existence was of short duration. The Annales referred 
to are the Annals of the Society of the Propagation of the 
Faith of Lyons and Paris, France, which were often translated 
into German, English and other tongues in contemporary Cath- 
olic periodicals. ) 
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Among the letters and manuscripts of Loras’s day in the 
Dubuque archdiocesan archives are several notes written evi- 
dently by relatives of the bishop in France probably shortly 
after his death. One of these refers to Bishop Loras’s attitude 
on the liquor question; he was a strict total abstainer and a 


bitter foe of the frontier saloons of his day. It is human and 
touching. 

‘«Monseigneur Loras avait imposé la tempérance dans son dioeése; le saint 
prélat entrainant ses villes civilisés et ses peuplades encore sauvages A 1’observa- 
tion de ses preceptes par le rigidité qu’il apportait & les observer lui-méme. 

‘*En 1852, Monseigneur vint en France. C’etait pour la derniére fois:— 
avant son depart de Dubuque ses grand-vicaires lui dirent: ‘Votre Grandeur 
resistera-t-elle aux instances qu’on lui fera de gouter le produit des vignes 
plantées par ses ancétres?’ ‘La parole donnée & Dieu,’ repondit 1’Evéque, ‘doit 
étre gardée partout. Je garderai ma parole.’ 

‘*Arrivé dans sa patrie Monseigneur aprés avoir visité les lieux de son 
enfance vint passer quelques jours dans les montagnes chez son vénérable frére, 
l’ainé de cette famille de onze enfants, et qui leur avait servi de pére aprés que 
la guillotine eut tranché la téte de leur chef. 

**Monsieur Loras ainé donna des fétes, convia les nctables. Monseigneur ne 
buvait que de l’eau, ce qui contristait son frére qui ‘pour ces jours la’ avait 
composé des couplets joyeux. Aprés avoir inutilement engager son chér Evéque 
& gouter de ce vin la vieille propriété de Ste Foy, Mr. Loras se leva et dit avec 
tristesse: ‘Monseigneur me resistera-t-il toujours?’ . . . Puis il sortit. 

**L’instant fut solennel. Le ton qu’avait pris Monsieur Loras avait arrété 
)’animation des convives. On gardait le silence lorsqui’on vit revenir Monsieur 
Loras. Il tenait sur son bras appuyé sur son coeur, une antique bouteille dont 
la forme et les grises poussiéres attestaient la vieillesse du contenu.—Monsieur 
Loras resta debout et s’addressant & Monseigneur, il lui dit d’une voix pro- 
fondiment émue: ‘Mon frére, voici la derniére goutte du vin que notre pére a 
mis en bouteille. Voulez-vous boire & sa memoiref’—Un frisson passa parmi les 
convives.—Des larmes jaillirent des yeux du vénérable Evéque qui s’ecria: 
‘Donnes, donnes, mon frére!’ Et il en mouilla ses lévres.’’ 


Translation : 

‘*Monseigneur Loras had imposed the policy of temperance on his diocese, 
the holy prelate drawing his civilized cities and his still savage tribes to the 
observance of his precepts by the rigor which he practiced in observing them 
himself. 

**In 1852 Monseigneur came to France. It was for the last time; before 
his departure from Dubuque his vicar-generals said to him: ‘will his Lordship 
resist the entreaties which will be made to him to taste the product of the vines 
planted by his ancestors?’ ‘The word given to God,’ replied the Bishop, ‘should 
be kept everywhere. I will keep my word.’ 

** Arrived in his fatherland, Monseigneur, after having visited the places of 
his childhood, went to pass a few days in the hills at the home of his venerable 
brother, the eldest of that family of eleven children, who had served them as a 
father after the guillotine had cut off the head of their sire. 
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‘‘The elder Mr. Loras was holding festivities and had invited the notables. 
The Monseigneur drank only water, a thing which grieved his brother, who ‘for 
those festive days’ had composed some joyous songs. After having fruitlessly 
invited his dear Bishop to taste of this wine of the old property of Ste. Foy [a 
part of the old Loras estate], Mr. Loras arose and said with sadness: ‘‘ Will 
Monseigneur withstand me forever?’ . . . And then he went out. 

‘«The moment was a solemn one. The tone which Mr. Loras had taken, had 
put a damper on the animation of the guests. Silence was being maintained 
when Mr. Loras was seen to return. He held upon his arm, resting against his 
heart, an ancient bottle, whose form and grey dust attested the age of its con- 
tents. Mr. Loras remained standing and addressing himself to the Monseigneur 
said to him im a voice profoundly affected: ‘My brother, here is the last drop 
of wine which our father bottled. Will you drink to his memory?’—A thrill ran 
through the guests. Tears gushed from the eyes of the venerable Bishop, who 
cried out: ‘Give, give it to me, my brother!’ And in it he moistened his lips.’’ 

MATTHIAS M. HOFFMAN, M. A. 


Columbia College, 
Dubuque, Iowa 





GENERAL JAMES WILKINSON AND HIS RELIGIOUS 
AFFILIATIONS 


The mysterious characters of history always furnish an at- 
tractive study. When they are, moreover, remarkable for a 
personality which has power to charm even their enemies, an 
analysis of their nature and principles becomes doubly attrac- 
tive. General James Wilkinson, in supreme command of the 
United States Army, outranking his contemporary General 
Washington for a time in the period shortly after the Revolu- 
tion, is such a character. For, whether he was riding his weary 
stallion through the lonely trails of the Mississippi country, 
drifting down the Ohio with a cargo of tobacco for the Spanish 
port of Orleans, calling at “Blennerhasset Castle,” or taking 
over the vast Territory of Louisiana as Military Governor, he 
was always mysterious. As for his power to attract, Humphrey 
Marshall, a contemporary, who wasted very little love on the 
General, could not help but show that even he was not invulner- 
able to the spell of the man. Marshall describes him thus: “A 
person, not quite tall enough to be elegant, was compensated 
by its symmetry, and appearance of health and strength. A 
countenance open and mild, capacious and beaming with in- 
telligence; a gait firm, manly, and facile; manners bland, accom- 
modating and popular; an address easy, polite and gracious; 
invited approach, gave access, assured attention, cordiality and 
ease. By these fair forms, he conciliated; by these he captiv- 
ated. The combined effect was greatly advantageous to the 
General on first acquaintance; .. ”* Marshall goes on to say 
that “further intercourse contributed to modify’’ this first im- 
pression; but he was convinced that the General was one of the 
greatest intriguers of the age and a traitor to his country and 
would seem to wish to connect him with two attempts by Spain 
and one by both England and France to alienate the Kentucky 
country from the Continental Congress.’ 

How the supreme commander of the American Army could 
be bickering with the crowned rulers of three foreign states for 
separating a vast territory from the Republic which had just 


1 Marshall, History of Kentucky, wi. 1, p. 165. 
2 Marshall, History of Kentucky, wl. 1, p. 165. 
8 Op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 345-347. 
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won independence at the point of the bayonet, was always a 
question which teased my curiosity. When a chance remark 
came to my ears that the man who was doing all this was, 
moreover, reputed a Catholic,‘ I resolved to take the first oppor- 
tunity to investigate the facts of the case and the religious 
principles of the man. 

In his Memoirs Wilkinson announces his advent into this 
world in the following remarkable paragraph: “If the acci- 
dental circumstances of birth can found claim to gratitude, the 
urbane, loyal, generous, galant state of Maryland, has the right 
to draw upon my affections without limitation. I was born in 
Calvert County, and have always gloried in my “Natale solum.” 
The place of my nativity is near the Patuxent river, about three 
miles from a decayed village, rendered conspicuous by the de- 
barcation of the British detached under the command of Major- 
General Ross, the eighteenth of August, 1814, which sacked and 
confligrated the national edifices at the city of Washington.’”* 
The name of the “decayed village” was Benedict, Maryland. 
Here James Wilkinson first saw the light of day in the year of 
our Lord 1757, The words in which he records the event are 
typical of his verbose style, another element in the accumulation 
of the mysterious about his name; for one is often compelled to 
wonder if he did not lose sight of the truth in his statements of 
facts, by reason of his desire to build a perfect period; and if 
the ambiguity of his narrative is not due to his desire to mass 
numerous modifiers which by their various shades of meaning 
leave the sentence open to various interpretations. 

The Memoirs continue to tell us that the boy’s early educa- 
tion was in the classics and mathematics under “William 
Hunter, a graduate of the University of Glasgow,” and that at 
seventeen he withdrew to Philadelphia to study in “the Medical 
school,” where he hoped to acquire enough knowledge to follow 
in the footsteps of his relative Dr. John Bond, who had given 
him a start toward the career of “Physic.” In 1775 he returned 
to Maryland, a boy of eighteen, to begin his practice. April 19 of 
that year heard the shots fired by the rural patriots of Lexing- 
ton and James made up his mind (his father had died when he 





4 This was in a conversation with the Rev. Laurence J. Kenny, 8.J., who is 
striving to build up at St. Louis University a library of reliable biography cov- 


ering the entire field of notable historical characters in the United States who 


have been Catholics. 
5 Wilkinson, Memoirs, vol. I, p. 7. 
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was seven) to join the Continental Army. He says: “I made my 
novitiate in arms and first shouldered a firelock in Georgetown, 
Patemack. . . ”; but it was at Boston that he became a soldier.’ 
His success in the ranks was aided by the friendship of General 
Gates and after the defeat of Burgoyne the American com- 
mander entrusted young Wilkinson with the official report to be 
carried to the Continental Congress. Through another of his 
mysterious failings it took him eighteen days to reach the seat 
of Government and when he arrived the news was already a 
week old. It was on this occasion that, when the motion had 
been made to present the messenger with a sword for his 
service, Dr. Witherspoon dryly remarked, “better give the lad a 
pair of spurs.”’ This was the commencement of a life of mili- 
tary troubles. He became implicated in the Conway cabal and 
was relieved from active service, not, however, without re- 
sistance, for he first challenged both General Gates and Lord 
Sterling to fight duels that his honor might be vindicated.* We 
next find him in the little hamlet of Lexington, Kentucky, where 
he began that life amidst the scenes of the wilderness which 
was to be so closely bound up with the history of the “people 
of the Western Waters.” Marshall says a land company had 
been formed: “at the head of the latter was General James 
Wilkinson, who in February, 1784, made his appearance in Lex- 
ington. ... He had come to settle in the country—to open a 
store—and to carry on commerce.”* The country into which he 
had come was not at peace. Indians harassed the settlers, and 
the government could not furnish protection from the small 
remnant of an army which had been kept under arms at the 
close of the Revolution. Moreover the mountains formed an al- 
most impregnable barrier between the frontier and the Atlantic 
states. It was cheaper to send a load of produce down the Ohio 
and Mississippi to New Orleans and thence by boat to New 
York than to transport the same over the treacherous roads 
which led back through the mountain defiles to the east; but 
the Jay Treaty had overlooked this fact and surrendered the 
right to navigate the Mississippi. The Kentuckians had reason 
to wonder what benefits they had derived from their inde- 


6 Wilkinson, Memoirs, vol. I. pp. 11-15. 

7 Johnson and Brown, The 20th Century Biographical Dictionary, Boston, 
1904. 

8 Op. cit., loc. cit. 

® Marshall, History of Kentucky, vol. 1, p. 165. 
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pendence and a faction arose which advocated complete separa- 
tion from the seaboard commonwealths. Wilkinson threw his lot 
in with the separationists and soon had a considerable group of 
followers among men of prominence as well as among the com- 
mon people.*° 

The year 1787 came, and while Washington, at Philadelphia, 
was the center of the activities of the Constitutional convention, 
Wilkinson, on the banks of the Ohio, was the center of far dif- 
ferent activities, but such as might have had almost as import- 
ant an effect on the future destiny of the nation. In the sum- 
mer of that year we see him launching his first boat-load of 
tobacco for New Orleans while the shore was thronged with grim 
frontiersmen, who tossed their squirrel-skin hats in air and fired 
an enthusiastic volley of musketry as their hero set out to ob- 
tain for them what Congress had refused to secure. Wilkinson 
had promised that he would open the New Orleans market to 
the “Western Waters Men” or give his life in the attempt.” 
The autumn frost painted the leaves crimson along the banks 
of the Ohio. Snow fell and bleak winter settled over the Blue- 
Grass country. Round the great open hearths of their cabins 
the gaunt Kentuckians sat and speculated as to whether it 
would be worth planting in the Spring. If they got no news 
from “down river,” would not their tobacco rot in the barns be- 
fore it got to market? February came and with it the first 
signs of life began to appear. The streams began to gurgle in 
the hollows, some buds began to break out, wild geese were seen 
upon their northern trek, and then one day the news went forth 
that General Wilkinson had returned “from Orleans, in a chariot 
with four horses and several slaves. And soon it was rumored 
that he had made a contract with the Spanish Governor, which 
enabled him to ship tobacco and deposit it in the King’s store, 
at ten dollars per hundred, which none but Spanish subjects 
could do. In fact that he was a Spanish subject; having taken 
the necessary oaths of allegiance &c.’”’ No wonder there was 
no dearth of followers for Wilkinson’s schemes, when “he forth- 
with proposed buying tobacco, and let it be known that he had 
the exclusive privilege at New Orleans, spoke in high terms of 
the right of navigating the Mississippi and of commercial con- 
nection between the two countries—with occasional hints, and 


10 Marshall, History of Kentucky, vol. I, pp. 213 et seq. 
11 Marshall, History of Kentucky, vol. I, p. 270. 
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inuendoes, that nothing was necessary to bring it about but the 
separation and independence of Kentucky.” There was little 
need to say much “to make the people believe that thy were 
greatly indebted to General Wilkinson for opening the naviga- 
tion, which Mr. Jay had wanted to surrender; and for realizing 
that commerce, which congress would not procure for Ken- 
tucky.”** No wonder men met behind barred doors and a “con- 
nection between the Spanish provinces and Kentucky under the 
protection of His Catholic Majesty” was not considered impos- 
sible, was even, “it was hoped, fast approaching maturity.” 
Marshall, whom we have been quoting calls all this “the scheme 
of the treachery”; but no doubt it looked much less guilty to 
the men of those times, who were tillers of the soil, than to one 
who was making a good living as a lawyer and statesman, while 
the strongest objection which Judge Muter, Wilkinson’s staunch 
opponent, could find to the scheme was:- “that writing, or ad- 
vised speaking in favor of errecting government without the 
authority of the previous act of the legislature for the purpose, 
should be deemed a high misdemeanour, punishable by fine at 
the descretion of the court.”"* There was no national constitu- 
tion, as yet, which deprived the sovereign states of their right 
to do and think as they willed, and if they had not surrendered 
this right, why should they not act to the best of their own ad- 
vantage. No doubt such thoughts had a prominent place in the 
minds of the schemers. However, let us not rest with surmises 
but turn to the contemporaneous records to discover the prin- 
ciples on which the leader of the movement, General Wilkinson 
himself, was acting. 

He was bankrupt in 1787, if we can believe “A Kentuckian” 
who wrote in his defense in 1807."° The “Kentuckian,” whom 
Clark asserts to have been Wilkinson himself’* says: “He at 
this period considered his hopes jeopardised, and determined to 
look abroad for what he had not found at home.” So there was 
considerable reason for his interest in finding a market for the 
tobacco of his friends, and a loan of money with which to buy 
it, and reimburse his fortune. 


12 All the last quotations about Wilkinson’s return are from Marshall, His- 
tory of Kentucky, vol. I, p. 283. 

18 Op. oit., vol. I, p. 286. 

14 Op. cit., vol. I, p. 324. 

15‘*A Plain Tale Justifying the Character of Gen. Wilkinson,’’ a con- 
temporary. pamphlet. 

1¢ Clark, Proofs of the corruption of Gen. Wilkinson. 
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An utter stranger he landed in the city of New Orleans” 
where, it would seem, he was arrested, for he says: I “was 
escorted directly to the Government house by a corporal of the 
guard, stationed at my place of landing.”"* His power to charm 
on first acquaintance stood him in good part and he was “per- 
mitted to take quarters with the family of ... Dr. Dow.”” 
He had soon persuaded Governor Miro of his influential posi- 
tion in Kentucky and then he began his work. In a memorial 
presented September 5, 1787, he develops the topic of the dis- 
contented conditions of the Kentuckians, their thoughts of sep- 
aration from the Confederation, and even proposes means by 
which their dissatisfaction can be heightened so that they will 
turn to Spain for the necessary aid against the mother-country. 
The memorial closes thus: “Know then, that the leading char- 
acters of Kentucky, the place of my residence, impatient under 
the inconveniences and distress, which they suffer from the re- 
strains on their commerce, urged and entreated my voyage 
hither, in order to develop if possible the disposition of Spain 
toward their country, and to discover, if practicable, whether 
she would be willing to open a negotiation for our admission to 
her protection as subjects ... ”*° 

We have endeavored to look at such activity in the light of 
the times and offer all excuses; but what follows in this mem- 
orial and a subsequent document of 1789, both of which lay 
hidden away for many years, but have already been translated 
from the original copies by Miro in the Archivo Historico- 
Nacional, Madrid,” are negotiations which it would seem only 
the most naive pragmatist could sanction. 

Wilkinson tells us in his Memoirs that he had discovered 
that he was not a good business man. The events surrounding 
his last shipment must have confirmed the decision that he 
would make little money from the trade in Kentucky produce; 
so he suggests another alternative. He says: “I shall take 
much pleasure in employing all my faculties to compass this 
desirable event [formal application of Kentucky for allegiance 
to Spain] and for such consideration as my services may be 


17 Wilkinson, Memoirs, vol. 2, p. 109. 

18 Op. cit., Ll. o. 

19 Op. cit., Ll. o. 

20 American Historical Review, vol. 9, p. 501, ‘‘ Wilkinson and the Spanish 
Conspiracy’’ by W. RB. Shepherd. 

21 Op. cit., 1. ¢., vol. 9, p. 490. 
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deemed to merit.”** His petition for money is much more ex- 
plicit in the 1789 document. He says: “For my part, I would 
keep silent, although you have asked me to state my desires 
if I were not in such critical circumstances; [he then dwells at 
length on his services to Spain and the danger he is under from 
detection by the United States Government, and continues] but 
I flatter myself that the solemn obligations which I owe to my 
wife and three small children will justify the petition which I 
now submit to the munificence of his Majesty for some settle- 
ment on me that will compensate the actual sacrifices I have 
made, and safe guard me against any misfortune from the 
United States.” . .. “In case of death the allowance made to 
me should go to my wife and children.”’** 

A thing which would seem even more unjustifiable except to 
a philosophy of rank expediency is the fact that the General, as 
documents clearly show, had applied for citizenship to the 
Spanish Crown in 1787, and, over his signature, had taken an 
oath of allegiance to that country, and then, when the machina- 
tions of his group failed to separate Kentucky from the union 
in the convention of 1790, did not hesitate to accept a commis- 
sion as Lieutenant-Colonel in the United States Army.** In 
1792 this rank was raised to Brigadier General and in 1796 he 
became Major General, in supreme command of the whole Amer- 
ican forces. Thomas Marshall was responsible for the first ap- 
pointment and said, later, that he did it to keep the General 
busy about things which would leave no room for conspiracies. 
But, if we may believe his biographer,** documents were found 
in Spain in 1850 which showed Wilkinson’s “continuous service 
to Spain, while simultaneously holding the highest military 
position in the United States Army,” while Daniel Clark, writing 
in 1809, has for the thesis of his book*’ that the General “was 
a pensioner of Spain from 1794 to 1803,” supplying innumerable 
affidavits and documents, mostly from American sources, in his 
attempt to substantiate his claim. 

The change of front, due to circumstances it would seem, 
comes in 1807 when the General’s defender, “A Kentuckian” 


22 Op. cit., l. c., vol. 9, p. 501. 

23 American Historical Review, vol. 9, p. 759, ‘‘Papers on Wilkinson’s Re- 
lations with Spain.’’ 

24 Op. cit., vol. 9, p. 496 et seq. 

25 Johnson and Brown (eds.). The 20th Cent’y Biographical Dictionary. 

26 Op. cit., I. ¢., (i, e.: 8. v. ‘* Wilkinson’’). 

27 Clark, Daniel, Proofs of the Corruption of Gen. Wilkinson. 
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(who, as is noted above, Clark claims to have been Wilkinson 
himself) avers that “he has never held a commission nor re- 
ceived a pension from any foreign power. Nor has he ever 
given test of allegiance but to his own country. He cannot 
prove a negative, but he has done what he could to purge him- 
self of the slanders of his enemies’’** Again in his Memoirs 
he condemns in no mistakeable terms those who accuse him of 
treachery. We read: “It seems impossible that men in the most 
humble and vulgar walk of life, who had made villany a regular 
profession, should have entered into such a league against the 
character and fortune of a military officer, who had served his 
country with zeal and fidelity, from the dawn of the Rev- 
olution...” 

Could Wilkinson have been a Catholic, while acting accord- 
ing to principles so remote from the teachings of the Church? 
Of course Catholicity is not a guarantee of moral integrity and 
it is possible that even if General James Wilkinson did have the 
full knowledge of the Church’s condemnation of such actions of 
duplicity, and was a Catholic, that he might have set such 
knowledge at naught. However, I think that I can show that he 
was not a Catholic either at the time of the intrigues of 1787 or 
later in the turbulent period when his name was linked with 
that of Aaron Burr. In regard to the latter conspiracy, by the 
way, a document, unearthed in the Library of Congress, would 
seem to relieve Willkinson from most of the more serious 
charges. This pamphlet is entitled, Debate in the House of 
Representatives of the Territory of Orleans on a memorial to 
Congress respecting the illegal conduct of General Washington, 
New Orleans, 1807, and is annotated in the hand writing and 
with the signature of Gov. W. C. C. Claiborne.*® The “mem- 
orial” which it contains accuses Wilkinson of building a fort at 
that time in the city of New Orleans which was so placed as to 
awe the citizens and have no effect in repelling a foe. It says 
that the General drew in all the soldiers from the north and 
called on the Governor of Mississippi to send him 500 militia in 
order that the progress of Burr might be unimpeded; and says 
lastly that by his command the American war ships were scat- 
tered up and down the river so that they could be easily taken 


28 A Kentuckian, A Plain Tale, p. 10. 
2° Wilkinson, Memoirs, vol. I, p. 546. 
80 Library of Congress, Political Pamphlets, vol. 105 JA.36. P6. 
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one after the other. All of these accusations are labled “false” 
and “erroneous” by Claiborne and he ends by saying: “To cor- 
rect the various errors in this pamphlet and to expose the many 
falsehoods introduced, it would be necessary to write a book. 
I am averted to Book writing, but when my leisure permits I 
believe I shall write the volume.” Of course this does not ex- 
plain the cipher correspondence between Burr and Wilkinson. 
It does not remove the fact that suspicious visits were made 
between the two men. However, our mysterious General has an 
explanation for these, namely the project of a canal around the 
falls of the Ohio, which he and the ex-Vice-President were con- 
templating. While this explanation is far from satisfactory, I 
doubt if anyone has yet proved to demonstration that Wilkinson 
was still in the conspiracy at the time that Burr began his 
southern expedition of 1807. 

But to answer the question of the General’s Catholicity. 
Marshall gives us a hint that he was not averse to the externals 
of Catholicism, for in describing the first trip to the Spanish 
possessions in 1787 we are told: “He [Wilkinson] embarked for 
Orleans having first assumed some insignia peculiar to the pro- 
fessors of the Roman Catholic religion . . . ”** The General’s 
soliloquies in his Memoirs often have a Catholic tone* while at 
times his correspondence with the Spanish Governors tries 
to end with a clumsy copy of Catholic forms of prayer for 
the welfare of one’s friend.** Moreover the Memoirs also con- 
tain, it seems to me, conclusive proof that he was not a Cath- 
olic as late as their publication in 1816. He says, for in- 
stance, when describing his assignment to the army of the north 
in the war of 1812: “I was aware of the dire responsibility 
which the public sentiment had created, but felt myself armed 
against consequences, by the presumptuous conclusion, that if 
I did not succeed, I could escape the censures of the inconsider- 
ate and malignant by the sacrifice of my life. I was unconscious 
of the impiety of the reflection, which I deplore and for which 
I received the chastisement of a just God, who so disposed 
things as to prevent the one and the other.”** +The comment can 


81 Marshall, History of Kentucky, vol. I, p. 312. 

82 Wilkinson, Memoirs, vol. I, pp. 7, 15, 58. 542, vol. 2, p. 3. 

88 E. g. in Gayarre, History of Lowisiana, vol. 3, p. 207, we find: ‘‘I take 
leave of you with the most ardent prayers to the Almighty for your spiritual and 


temporal welfare... ’’ 


84 Wilkinson, Memoirs, vol. I, p. 587. 
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not permit us to interpret this paragraph to mean anything else 
than that he contemplated suicide if his conduct should be 
criticised. If he had been practising the Catholic religion for 
over twenty-five years, since 1787, he would hardly talk thus. 
But, what further leads me to think that Catholicism had had 
no influence on the principles of his conduct until after the 
completion of the Memoirs is the fact that he says in the 
preface of that work that none of his multitudinous troubles 
had ever been able to vanquish his spirit, for “the principles of 
religion instilled in me by a pious protestant mother, have 
always been alive in my bosom.’ 

After 1816 General Wilkinson never was a national figure 
again. With the Peace of 1815 he was “dropped from the 
service on the disbandonment of the Army and removed to his 
large estate near the city of Mexico.*® There, perhaps, he did 
fall under Catholic influences, although I have been unable to 
gain any definite, conclusive proof of the results. That he 
turned to the consideration of supernatural things would seem 
to follow from his reflection upon what he considered to be the 
persecutions of President Madison. “His persecutions have 
taught me humility and his attempts to wound my pride and 
impoverish my old age have furnished me leisure to turn my 
thoughts to duties too often neglected, and, as far as may be 
allowed to frail man, to prepare myself for that awful moment, 
which is to determine my fate for ever more.’’** 

On December 28, 1825, General James Wilkinson died on his 
Mexican estate, and apparently no detailed account of his last 
moments has come down to us. We may hope that they were 
not as “awful” as he anticipated, and that his shortcomings had 
been repaired for by his years of voluntary exile. After all he 
was very young and inexperienced when he was first thrown 
into the center of one of the most critical periods of American 
history and called upon to play a most prominent role therein. 


35 Op. cit., vol. I, p. 5. 

8¢ Johnson and Brown (eds.), The 20th Century Biog. Dict., s. v. ‘‘ Wilkin- 
son,’’ 

87 Wilkinson, Memoirs, vol. I, p. 8. 
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Mistakes he certainly made, but to these, thank God, the judg- 
ment of future generations is wont to be indulgent.* 


RAPHAEL NOTEWARE HAMILTON, S. J., M. A. 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis 


* SOURCES: 

American Historical Review, The, vol. 9, pp. 490 et seq., ‘‘ Wilkinson and 
the beginning of the Spanish conspiracy’’ by W. R. Shepherd; vol. 9, pp. 
748 et seq., ‘‘ Papers bearing on Wilkinson’s relations with Spain’’ by C. RB. 
King; Alston, Joseph, A short review of the late proceedings in New Or- 
leans, New Orleans, n. d.; Clark, Daniel, Proofs of the corruption of Gen. 
James Wilkinson, Philadelphia, 1809; Cox, I. J., General Wilkinson and his 
later intrigues; Debate in the house of representatives of the Territory of 
Orleans on a memorial to congress respecting the illegal conduct of General 
Wilkinson, New Orleans, Printed by Bradford and Anderson, 1807; A faith- 
ful picture of the political situation in New Orleans, (pamphlet), n. 4.; 
Gayarré, Charles, History of Louisiana, The Spanish domination, New Or- 
leans, n. d.; Green, Thomas M., The Spanish conspiracy, Cincinnati, 1891; 
Kentuckian, A, A Plain tale supported by authentic documents justifying 
the conduct of General Wilkinson, New York, 1807; Littell, William, Re- 
prints of Littell’s political transactions ; Marshall, Humphrey, The history of 
Kentucky, 2 vols., Frankfort, 1824; Parton, James, The life and times of 
Aaron Burr; Serrano y Sanz, M., El brigadier Jaime Wilkinson, Madrid, 
1915; U. 8. Congress, House Committee, Report of the committee appointed 
to inquire into the conduct of General Wilkinson, Feb. 26, 1811, Washington 
1811; Wilkinson, James, Memoirs of my own times., 3 vols., Philadelphia, 
1816; Wilkinson, James, Wilkinson-Randolph correspondence.. Also contemp- 
oraneous political pamphlets and biographical dictionaries as noted in the 
text. Alli the material consulted is in the Library of Congress. 








IRISH IMMIGRATION TO MINNESOTA, 1865-1890 






I 


STATISTICS ON IRELAND, AND A SKETCH OF HER NATIONAL 
History, 1865-1890 


The Free State of Ireland, which is an island about three hun- 
dred miles long and one hundred and eighty miles wide, has an 
area of 32,524 square miles, or approximately twenty million 
acres.' It is the emigration of the principal inhabitants of this 
country to America, and more particularly their colonization in 
Minnesota, during the years 1865-1890, which is the subject of 
this paper. 

No other country of its size has given so many of its native 
race to America, as has Ireland. Due to the fact that they 
spoke our own language and were in sympathy with our own 
ideals of liberty and democracy, the immigrants of this country 
have suffered less in the process of assimilation than many of 
the other races which have come to America in large numbers.’ 
The magnitude of this movement can be ascertained in some 
measure if one considers that the emigration from 1837 to 1886 
amounted to 84% of the population in the last-named year.’ 

























Note: Several books and numerous articles have been written from time to 
time about the Irish in America in general, and a few studies have been made 
of the Irish immigration in particular localities. Accounts have been written, to 
be sure, of the Irish in different sections in Minnesota, but so far as the writer 
knows no one has ever assembled the available information concerning the prog- 
ress and development of that race from the beginning of our early territorial and 
state history. In endeavoring to bring together this immigration material in a 
connected narrative which must necessarily emphasize the colonization phase of 
Irish migration to this state, the writer was forced to rely, heavily at times, on 
the memories of some of the people who were connected with this movement be- 
tween 1865 and 1890. It would be almost impossible to give a complete list of 
the many kind people who gave the writer the benefit of their intimate knowledge 
of, or personal contact with, Irish immigration to Minnesota. Special mention 
should be made of Mother Seraphine, St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul; the late 
J. P. O'Connor, 2057 Selby Ave., St. Paul; Mr. John Hyson, 26 Broad &t., 
Menasha, Wis.; Monsignor Humphrey Moynihan, St. Paul Catholic Seminary ; 
Mr. Michael Leary, 3610 Pine Grove Ave., Chicago; Mr. Walter Sweetman, 984 
Ashland Ave., St. Paul, and Hon. P. H. Rahilly, Lake City, Minn. 

1A. M. Nolan, A History of Ireland, 9 (Chicago, 1905). 

2 Senate Document, 662, 61st Congress, 3rd session. Reports of the Immi- 
gration Commission. A Dictionary of Races or Peoples, p. 79. Presented by 
W. P. Dillingham, December 5, 1910 (Washington, 1910). Although this passage 
is not quoted, the words are essentially those of Mr. Dillingham. 

$M. O’Riordan, Catholicity and Progress in Ireland, 193 (London and St. 


Louis, 1906). 
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Perhaps this tendency towards migration is better illustrated 
by considering the decrease in the population of the nation be- 
tween 1841 and 1891. Statistics show that there were 8,175,124 
inhabitants in Ireland in 1841; 5,789,564 in 1861; and 4,704,750 
in 1891. In other words, the population had decreased from 
251 persons per square mile in 1841, to 144 per square mile 
in 1891.* 

One must not assume, of course, that the total of this emi- 
gration came to the United States; for as will be shown, Canada 
and Australia also gained their fair share of Irish immigration. 
Nevertheless, the following statement by O’Riordan seems sig- 
nificant: “Children learn from their childhood that their destiny 
is America; and as they grow up, the thought is set before them 
as a thing to hope for—Going to America is to be their way of 
living. . . . Children are intended for America, as they are for 
carpenters, laborers, masons, and smiths. These are facts, not 
fancies.”* In the light of this statement we are better able to 
understand the reason for two-fifths of our total foreign-born 
population of 2,210,839 in 1850 coming from Ireland. However, 
by 1890 this proportion had been reduced to one-fifth, and the 
percentage has decreased consistently until by 1919, Ireland 
was furnishing less than one-twentieth of our total immigra- 
tion.*® 

As Desmond has said, if all this immigration had been con- 
centrated in one definite section of the United States as, for 
example, in the agricultural Northwest, America might have 
had several states the population of which would be preemi- 
nently Irish.’ But, undoubtedly due to distance, poverty, and 
the desire to make immediate economic progress, only one- 
fourth of the total Irish immigration had found its way to the 
north-central agricultural states by 1900. In this connection, 
in quoting Father Kopp of New York, who wrote on “Immi- 


4 The Statesman’s Year Book, 1924, John 8. Keltie and M. Epstein, eds., 72 
(London, 1924). See also Ireland Industrial and Agricultural, W. P. Coyne of 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, compiler, 64 (Dublin, 
1902) in which it is shown that whereas the population of Ireland increased about 
1,500,000 between 1821 and 1841, it decreased about 3,000,000 between 1841 
and 1881. 

5 O’Riordan, Catholicity and Progress in Ireland, 292. 

6 Abstracts of the Reports of the Immigration Commission, 2 Vols., Vol. I, 
135 (Washington, 1911). 

7H. J. Desmond, A Century of Irish Immigration, in The Catholic Quarterly 
Review, Rev. P. J. Ryan, ed., XXV, Jan. to Oct., 1900, 518-519 (Philadelphia, 
1900). 

8 Desmond, A Century of ’-sh Immigration, 519. 
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gration and the Commissioners of Immigration in 1870,” Miss 
Kate Everest says, “As nearly as calculation can be made, it 
has been ascertained that out of one hundred continental immi- 
grants, seventy-five go West and twenty-five remain in the 
cities.””* 

This condition of affairs in 1870, and to a less degree in the 
decades following, was due largely, as we shall see, to the pov- 
erty of most of the Irish immigrants. After landing on our 
Eastern shores, they lacked not only the capital to bring them 
west, but also the money with which to buy land and agricul- 
tural implements. “To them,” says Maguire in The Irish in 
America, “the first and most pressing necessity was employ- 
ment, and the glittering dollar of the city contrasted favorably 
with the occasional shilling at home.”*° 

In view of this statement, which undoubtedly holds true for 
the average Irish immigrant at any time, one is particu’urly im- 
pressed by the following statistics concerning the agricultural 
State of Minnesota: according to the census of 1860, with a total 
population of 172,023, of which 58,728 were foreign-born, the 
Irish numbered 12,831 as against 18,400 Germans, and 11,603 
Norwegians and Swedes.'* Then, out of a population of 439,706 
in 1870, 160,697 of which were foreign-born, inhabitants of Irish 
birth numbered 21,746, as against 41,364 Germans, and 56,924 
Norwegians and Swedes.* Finally, from the census of 1890, 
when Minnesota had attained a foreign-born population of 467,- 
356, we find that 28,011 of that number were born in Ireland, 
116,955 in Germany, and 201,084 in Norway and Sweden.** 


® Kate A. Everest, How Wisconsin Came By Its Large German Element, in 
The Wisconsin Historical Collections, XII, 311 (Madison, 1892). W. B. Guthrie 
in writing on Migration in The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. 10, p. 292 (New 
York, 1911), makes the statement that in 1880 large cities took 45% of all 
the Irish immigrants. But, in A Century of Irish Immigration, 525, Desmond 
says, ‘‘It is a mistake to assume that the Irish are by any large disproportion 
a city element ... In a census of 1890, for 30 large cities, the Germans ex- 
ceeded the Irish in 23.’’ 

10 John P. Meguire, The Irish in America, 215 (London, 1868), W. P. Ryan 
in The Irish Labour Movement from the Twenties to Our Day, 127-128 (London 
and Dublin, 1919) gives an official account of the average wages in several Irish 
counties in 1861. Where wages were highest, the average weekly wage for men 
was ten shillings; for women, five shillings; and for children, four shillings, six 
pence. Where wages were lowest, the average weekly wage for men was four 
shillings, six pence; and for women two shillings, nine pence. 

11 W. W. Folwell, A History of Minnesota, II, 64n (St. Paul, 1924). 

12 A Compendium of the Ninth Census of the U. S., 1870, Francis Walker, 
compiler, 376, 396-397 (Washington, 1872). 

13 A Compendium of the Eleventh Census of the U. S., 1890, Robert P. 
Porter, compiler, Vol. I, Part 2, 600-602 (Washington 1892). 
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Although the statistics given so far in this chapter provide 
us with a numerical measure of the magnitude of Irish emigra- 
tion during the last half of the nineteenth century, mere facts 
and figures are practically valueless unless one understands the 
reasons underlying them. 

In entering upon a discussion of the complicated Irish ques- 
tions, it is not my intention to go into the intricacies of the 
national conditions which impelled migration, but to give suf- 
ficient fundamental information to indicate the political and 
economic chaos which existed with varying degrees of intensity 
during the years under discussion. 

To be sure, the great famine of 1846-1847, and the blight of 
1848 and 1849, brought about conditions which were felt for 
years to come.** Perhaps one of the most immediate effects of 
this sad economic disaster, so far as the native Irishman was 
concerned, was the introduction of evictions, or “clearances,” 
on a large scale.** Between 1837-1850 there were 263,000 fam- 
ilies, or 1,841,000 people evicted; between 1861-1870, 70,000 
or 329,000 people; and between 1871-1886, 104,000 families, 
or 728,000 people were evicted."* Another consequence of the 
famine, and one which concerns the student of immigration, 
was the question of migration which reached such a height 
that between 1851 and 1861 over 100,000 natives were leaving 
each year."" Finally, a few years after the famine, the tenant 
farmers of all parts of Ireland united to form a Tenants’ League, 
the object of which was to induce British statesmen to legislate 
in favor of what was then called the “Three F’s,”—fixity of 
tenure, fair rent, and free sale of their holdings or improve- 
ments.'* However, little improvement in the direction of im- 
proved land laws was immediately forthcoming. The annual 
rents were raised; imperial taxation was increased on a falling 
population; and Irish misery was at its height.’® 


14 In Laurence Grinnell’s Land and Liberty, 73 (Dublin, 1908), he says, ‘‘In 
the Great Famine of 1846-7-8 a million and a half of human beings died of 
starvation and famine fever while corn enough to feed twice the population then 
in Ireland was grown in and exported out of the country.’’ 

15‘*The only response’’ (to Irish appeals) says Grinnell, p. 74, ‘‘was the 
initiation, in the midst of the famine, of the most cruel and extensive evictions 
that had been carried out since the clearances of conquest under Cromwell.’’ 

16 O’Riordan, Catholicity and Progress in Ireland, 193. 

17 Ernest Barker, Ireland in the Last Fifty Years, 1886-1918, 11-12 (Oxford, 
1919; Nolan, A History of Ireland, 313. 

18 Grinnell, Land and Liberty, 75. 

19 See O’Riordan, Catholicity and Progress in Ireland, 304-305. 
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Economic instability and political unrest, therefore, con- 
fronted the two able parliamentary leaders who gained particu- 
lar prominence in England in the late sixties. Since the pre- 
miership of the one,—the shrewd, conservative Disraeli, who 
rose to this position in February, 1868, lasted less than a year, 
it remained for the new liberal Prime Minister, Gladstone, to 
approach the perplexing Irish questions.*® Apparently with full 
recognition of the Irish disturbances which were enhanced by 
the activities of a revolutionary party, the Fenians, who “held 
forth the doctrine of armed resistance,” the Gladstone ministry 
strove to bring about a more peaceful and satisfied Ireland.” 

One of the first things Gladstone did was to disestablish the 
Protestant church. Since the Irish Catholic had been obliged 
to pay towards “the annual tithe” of this church for centuries, 
its disestablishment in 1871 was a particular concession to that 
vast number of Irish people which had no connection with the 
Protestant church.” 

Gladstone then began consideration of the complicated land 
question,—the question which involved the subject of evictions, 
leases, the raising of rents, and a fair return for improvements 
made by tenants. By the Land Act of 1870, remuneration was 
allowed for improvements made by the renter during his ten- 
ancy, and eviction was not to be practiced by landlords “with- 
out due process of law.’’** Although this act was a step in the 
right direction, no mention was made of two of the great prin- 
ciples so dear to the hearts of the Irish land-holders,—a fair and 
just rent, and “fixity of tenure.” 

Little of consequence to the Irish happened during the re- 
mainder of Gladstone’s first Premiership, 1868-1874, except the 
initiation of the Home Rule movement in May, 1870.*° This 


20 Arthur L. Cross, 4 History of England and Greater Britain, 702 (New 
York, 1924). 

21 Cross, A History of England and Greater Britain, 702-703; Nolan, A 
History of Ireland, 313; Barker, Ireland in the Last Fifty Years, 12-13. 

22 Nolan, A History of Ireland, 317. 

23 Cross, A History of England and Greater Britain, 705. Grinnell, in his 
Land and Liberty, 83, says that in defiance of the spirit of the law, the Land 
Commissioners and their deputies ignored tenant rights, remuneration for im- 
provements, and the general provisions of the law. 

24 Cross, A History of England and Greater Britain, 705. 

25 It should be of interest to note at this point the difference between the 
Home Rule and the old Fenian, or the later Sinn Fein, parties. The former up- 
held constitutional action and aspired in its program to ‘‘local autonomy,’’ 
whereas the latter advocated an Irish Republic, and its program, for the most 
part, was one of force. Barker, Ireland in the Last Fifty Years, 14-15. 
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movement, which was led by Isaac Butt, had for its purpose the 
formation of a separate Irish Parliament which should have 
jurisdiction over local affairs. It was this party, under the 
guidance of Isaac Butt and Charles Stewart Parnell, which en- 
deavored to obstruct Disraeli’s program during his leadership 
from 1875 to 1880. It was during this time, too, (1878-1879) 
that Ireland suffered from the evil effects of another potato and 
corn famine. Tenants were evicted, appeals were made for the 
suspension of rents, land leagues were formed, and “agrarian 
crimes” were common.** 

This unpleasant situation confronted Gladstone when he 
again became Prime Minister in 1880. Under the extreme cir- 
cumstances of the time he was obliged to revive the coercion 
acts, and to send regiments of soldiers to Ireland in 1881. To 
offset these measures, however, he was instrumental in having 
passed the Land Act of 1881, the object of which was to estab- 
lish definite rents, fixity of tenure, and free sale of tenants’ 
interests.*’ There was also established, by this act, a land com- 
mission composed of three members whose duty it was to value 
farms, revise the rents, and determine fair and judicial rents 
which should be in force for fifteen years.** In addition, pro- 
vision was made for loaning money to deserving tenants who 
aspired to the ownership or improvement of their holdings; and 
finally, “the principle of partnership between the landlord and 
tenant” was given statutory recognition for the first time. Still 
agitation continued: the landlords insisted on having the Land 
Court set rents at an extremely high rate; evictions continued, 
and “coercion soon became the order of the day.”*° 

In 1885 Lord Salisbury succeeded to Gladstone’s position as 
Prime Minister. Under his guidance money was again advanced 
by the English government and loaned to Irish farmers who 
wished to buy their land on small annual payments extending 


26 Barker, Ireland in the Last Fifty Years, 14; 17-18. 

27 Grinnell thinks that Michael Deavitt of Land League fame deserves credit 
for this Act of 1881, although it fell short of his expectations. See Land and 
Liberty, 76. 

28 Again Grinnell, Ibid., 77 and 80, says that if the Land Commission had 
been appointed impartially, reduction of rents to the extent of 50% would have 
been possiblbe; but as conditions worked out, the average reduction was 
only 20%. 

29 Cross, A History of England and Greater Britain, 713; Barker, Ireland in 
the Last Fifty Years, 53, 14-15; Isaac Hourwich, Immigration and Labor, 217- 
218 (New York, 1922). 
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over a period of forty-nine years. But Salisbury was forced to 
resign in 1886, and Gladstone again came into leadership.” 

This time Gladstone allied himself with Irish sympathizers 
for Home Rule, and true to his alignment, he introduced a Home 
Rule bill in 1886. Although it provided for a legislative assem- 
bly which was to meet in Dublin and have control over local 
affairs, it failed to give satisfaction in that, among other things, 
it excluded them from the English Parliament. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the bill did not pass, the Gladstone ministry 
fell in a few months, and Salisbury returned as Prime Minister 
in August, 1886." 

During the next year, after the Land Act of 1881 had been 
in operation six years, Parliament found necessary to rebuke 
the Land Commission by declaring, in an act of 1887, that rents 
had been fixed for a term of fifteen years under the name of 
“fair rents,” although they were in reality so unfair as to be 
unpayable. Rents so fixed were demanded reduced, and once 
more a slight concession was made the Irish land-holders.* 
Nevertheless, political and agrarian unrest continued, and at the 
time of the close of the period under discussion, “Irish leaders, 
including Parnell, were accused of committing acts of knavery 
and rebellion.”** 

We leave this mere sketch of the important events in Ire- 
land, 1865-1890, with the Irish political leaders still demanding 
Home Rule, and with “her men of the soil” still striving to 
better their social and economic status. 


I 


BEGINNING OF THE IRISH MOVEMENT INTO MINNESOTA. THE 
CATHOLIC COLONIZATION BUREAU AND ITS ACTIVITIES 


In view of the rather turbulent history of Ireland during the 
years 1865 to 1890, it is not surprising that her native inhab- 
itants came to the United States in the vast numbers already 
indicated. But to give an authentic, chronological account of 
the Irish immigration to Minnesota during these years, seems 
to be an almost insurmountable task. It is not because there is 
not a certain fascination connected with this movement from 


80 Cross, A History of England and Greater Britain, 716. 
31 Ibid., 717, 719. 

82 Grinnell, Land and Liberty, 81. 

83 Cross, A Hisiory of England and Greater Britain, 719. 
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the point of view of the historian and student of immigration, 
but essentially because we lack much of the source material 
which would aid us in completing the interesting narrative. 

Just which Irish settlers were the first to become established 
in Minnesota is still a matter of doubt. Whether the majority 
of the 12,831 Irish-born inhabitants in this state in 1860, or 
the 21,746 recorded in our 1870 census, came individually, in 
families, or as constituents of some organized colonization so- 
ciety, we have no means of knowing.‘ That there were Irish 
individuals and Irish families scattered about in different parts 
of Minnesota in the early years of our territorial history, we 
have no doubt. For, in his article on “The Sweetman Catholic 
Colony of Currie, Minnesota,” Mr. John Sweetman, a philan- 
thropic Irish gentleman of whom a great deal will be said later 
on, speaks of one Hugh Derham, a farmer living in the vicinity 
of the present Rosemont, in Dakota County. This man, accord- 
ing to Sweetman, arrived in America from Athboy, County 
Meath, in 1850. He immediately came to Rosemont, and with 
the help of the two hundred pounds which he had when he 
reached his destination, he began farming. At that time he 
was two hundred miles from a train, and there was not a 
neighbor for miles on any side of him.’ 

Then, in his book, The Irish in America, John P. Maguire 
quotes a letter from Dillon J. O’Brien of St. Paul, in which there 
is mentioned an Irish settlement in 1854 in what is now Sibley 
County. According to this letter, written in 1867, two men by 
the name of Doheny, and another by the name of Young, came 
to Jessen Land on the Minnesota River, some sixty miles west 
of St. Paul, and endeavored “to combat the obstacles of the un- 
broken wilderness.” By constant application and hard work 
they were able to make improvements to such a satisfying 
degree that their land would have been a credit to any state at 
the time the communication was written.’ 

No assertion is being made that these men were the first 
Irish settlers in Minnesota. Still, since their agricultural suc- 
cess was used by O’Brien in 1867 as an illustration of the 


1 Reference has already been made to these figures in Chapter I. See Fol- 
well, History of Minnesota, II, 64n; Compendium of the Ninth Census of the 
U. 8., 376; 396-397. 

2 John Sweetman, The Sweetman Catholic Colony of Currie, Minnesota: A 
Memoir, in Acts et Dicta, Vol. III., No. 1, 52-53 (St. Paul, 1911). 

3 Maguire, The Irish in America, 246. Mr. O’Brien later became Secretary 
of an Irish Emigrant Society of St. Paul. Jbid., 246. 
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progress which could be made in this state, it is perhaps safe 
to conclude that they were among the first successful Irish 
farmers in the Minnesota Territory. 

Mr. William J. Onahan, of whom much will be said in the 
chapters following, in writing on “Catholic Colonization in Min- 
nesota,” gives credit to our first U. S. Senator, Mr. James 
Shields as being a pioneer in bringing Irish settlers to this 
State. Mr. Shields, who had been U. S. Senator from Illinois 
from 1849 to 1855, when he moved to Minnesota Territory, 
brought with him several Irish families who settled near Fari- 
bault, in what is now called Shieldsville. “This action of Gen- 
eral Shields,” says Onahan, “may be said to have powerfully in- 
fluenced in directing the attention of Irishmen, East and West, 
to the possible advantages of Minnesota as a place for settling.’ 

Nevertheless, so far as we know, no attempt was made at 
organized colonization in the West until many years after the 
period of our territorial history. It was not until 1864, in fact, 
that we have record of any attempt to colonize the State of 
Minnesota. On May 12th of that year, under the auspices of 
Bishop Grace,® there was organized in St. Paul, The Minnesota 
Irish Emigration Society. Its motives were to encourage and 
promote Irish immigration to the Northwest, and “to assist by 
information and advice,” those persons who might be anxious 
to settle in the State of Minnesota. “We believe,” stated the 
official pamphlet of the society, “that our countrymen will be 
better enabled, in these regions, than in the crowded cities of 
the East, to preserve unsullied the primitive coloring of their 
good old Celtic nature, and to obtain homes in lieu of those they 
have been compelled to flee from. . . . Love of our religion, and 
love of our native country are the only motives that actuate us. 
Men of small means can purchase partially improved farms at 
a fair value, and the poor emigrant has an opportunity to open 
a farm under the homestead law, which entitles a settler, after 





4 Wm. J. Onahan, A Chapter on Catholic Colonization, in Acta et Dicta, Vol. 
V, No. 1, July, 1917, p. 67 (St. Paul, 1917). A complete list of the ‘‘ Acta et 
Dicta’’ publications may be found in the St. Paul Seminary. 

5Onahan, A Chapter on Catholic Colonization, 67; New International En- 
eyclopedia, D. C. Gilman, H. T. Peck, and F. M. Colby, eds., James Shields, 
Vol. XV, p. 771 (New York, 1904). 

¢ Bishop Thomas Grace, the second bishop of the Diocese of St. Paul, 
1859-1884, was born at Charleston, South Carolina, Nov. 16, 1814. See Francis 
Schaefer, A History of the Diocese of St. Paul, in Acta et Dicta, Vol. IV, No. 1, 
July, 1915, p. 57. 
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five years, to become owner of the land he has settled on, free 
of all charges.’” 

“The M.I. E.S. (Minnesota Irish Emigration Society) has 
not been established for the purpose of inducing emigration 
from Ireland,” the pamphlet continues. “God forbid! its mem- 
bers would as soon rob the mother of her child! But we implore 
and advise our countrymen at home, when they do emigrate, to 
come out, where possible, at once, upon the land, and not remain 
in the crowded cities. The society will always be supplied with 
information as to the value of lands in different sections of the 
State. Be it remembered, that we do not invite our countrymen 
to a wilderness. Young as our state is, Catholic Churches are 
scattered over it, and our reverend Bishop has promised to our 
Society a priest for every Irish colony we may be able to 
found.””* 

The pamphlet was signed by Father John Ireland, President, 
and Dillon O’Brien, Corresponding Secretary. The other officers 
of the Society were influential Irish citizens of that time: A. M. 
Boyle was First Vice-President; I. M. Sheehey, Second Vice- 
President; A. D. McSweeney, Acting Secretary; and Pat Done- 
van, Treasurer. The names of twenty-five active members were 
given, as were those of the nine honorary members, of whom 
six were priests from Minnesota, and three were prominent lay- 
men: Peter O’Connor of St. Anthony, Ignatius Donnelly of 
Dakota County, and Hon. Thomas Wilson of Winona.° 

This Irish Emigration Society was the forerunner of a con- 
vention of like purpose but of more comprehensive scope, which 
met in St. Louis in 1869. This convention of notable Irish- 
Americans met for the purpose of discussing plans for the es- 
tablishment of Irish colonies in the West. Edward O’Neil, then 
Mayor of Milwaukee, was elected President, and Dillon O’Brien’’ 


* Ignatius Donnelly Papers, Oct. to Nov. 20, 1864. This pamphlet of the 
Minnesota Irish Emigration Society is attached to a letter from Acting Secretary 
A. D. McSweeney to the great statesman, Donnelly, Oct. 11, 1864. In this letter 
McSweeney asks Donnelly to become an honorary member of the Society. 

8 Ignatius Donnelly Papers, Oct. 11, 1864. 

® Ignatius Donnelly Papers, Oct. 11, 1864. No records can be found of 
tangible results which were attained by this organization, nor do the pioneers 
remember any of the details of its accomplishments. 

10 Dillon O’Brien was connected with Father Ireland in the capacity of 
Business Manager, from the time Ireland was stationed at the Cathedral after 
his release as Chaplain of the Fifth Minnesota Regiment of the Civil War, up 
to the time of his death on Feb. 12, 1882. This information was obtained, in 
part, from Judge T. D. O’Brien of St. Paul. See also, Schaefer, A History of 
the Diocese of St. Paul, in Acta et Dicta for July, 1915, p. 66. 
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of St. Paul and W. J. Onahan"™ of Chicago, were elected Secre- 
taries. Speeches were made, and a committee was appointed to 
formulate rules for the execution of Irish colonization projects, 
but the committee never met, so nothing resulted from this St. 
Louis meeting.” 

It was a decade later before another movement started in the 
interest of Irish colonization, and since the inspiration for this 
society again came from St. Paul, a detailed discussion of the 
Catholic Colonization Bureau of Minnesota should be of interest. 

By way of introduction, it seems only fair to state that the 
greatest of all Minnesota Irishmen, the Rev. John Ireland, de- 
voted much of his attention to Irish colonization from the day 
of his consecration at Coadjutor to Bishop Grace on Dec. 21, 
1875.** “My brother received his inspiration for this great 
work, as he did for many of his other big deeds, from Monsignor 
James Nugent, his intimate friend from Liverpool, England,”** 
says Mother Seraphine, a sister of Bishop Ireland, who is still 
living in St. Paul. 

This great ecclesiastic, known throughout England and many 
parts of America simply as Father Nugent, was born in Liver- 
pool, March 3, 1822, joined the priesthood in 1850, and died June 
27, 1905. He spent his entire life in philanthropic work for the 
poor and unfortunate of his native city. For twenty years he 
was chaplain of a prison. He founded four different homes in 
Liverpool designed to provide a refuge and a means of education 
for the humblest and most unfortunate boys and girls, men and 
women. In recognition of his benevolent services, Pope Leo 
XIII bestowed upon him the title of Monsignor. Then, in appre- 
ciation of his services to his native city, the Liverpool inhabi- 
tants, irrespective of religious belief, erected a magnificent 
statue to his memory at Ford Cemetery, outside the city. At 


11 During the *80’s, Onahan was city collector of Chicago. His stationery 


bore the caption, Department of Finance, Room 7, City Hall. 

12 Qnahan, A Chapter on Catholic Colonization, in Acta et Dicta, July 1917, 
69-70. Nothing more can be found concerning this convention. Histories of 
Wisconsin and Missouri, and of St. Louis, St. Paul, and Milwaukee have been 
consulted. Even old settlers, who were interested in colonization at that time, 
are unable to furnish any information concerning this meeting. 

18 Francis J. Schaefer, St. Paul, in The Catholic Encyclopedia, Charles G. 
Herbermann, et al., eds., XIII, 366-368 (New York, 1912); Schaefer, A History 
of the Diocese of St. Paul, in Acta et Dicta, IV, No. 1, July 1915, 67. 

14 This information was secured by conversation with Mother Seraphine, the 
congenial and lovable sister of Bishop Ireland, who was a resident in Minnesota 
from the early ’50’s. Mother Seraphine has retired from active service, and 
now resides at St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul. 
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the base of this great monument there is carved the following 
inscription: “Pray For Father Nugent, Domestic Prelate of His 
Holiness the Pope, Father of the Orphan, Refuge of the Outcast, 
Friend of the Imprisoned, Savior of Fallen Womanhood, and 
Apostle of Temperance in England and America.” 

Concerning the death of Father Nugent, Bishop Ireland, in 
a letter to Rev. Father Berry of Liverpool on July 4, 1905, says, 
“St. Paul was the American home of Monsignor Nugent. He loved 
St. Paul, and St. Paul loved him. Between Monsignor Nugent 
and myself there existed for more than a quarter of a century, 
a deep and tender friendship. ... The friendship binding 
Monsignor Nugent and myself brought him frequently to St. 
Paul, and led him to identify himself in most earnest manner 
with the works and interests in which I happened to be en- 
gaged. ... Especially in the work of Catholic colonization was 
Monsignor Nugent my welcomed auxiliary, and today many are 
the prosperous and happy farmers in Minnesota who came 
hither at his personal invitation, or through the information 
given of Minnesota in the columns of the Catholic Times.”** 

It was on April 10, 1876, only a few months after Father 
Ireland had assumed his new position as Coadjutor to Bishop 
Grace, that he was instrumental in having established the Cath- 
olic Colonization Bureau of Minnesota. This organization was, 
in reality, a stock company of which Dillon J. O’Brien was Sec- 
retary and ostensibly the active Business Manager. Shares of 
stock in this enterprise were sold to patriotic Irish-Americans, 
Bishop Grace and Father Ireland giving impetus to the public 


15 Sister Francesca, a niece of Father Nugent, St. Joseph’s Academy, St. 
Paul, has a vast collection of pamphlets and newspaper clippings concerning his 
life and his work among the poor in Liverpool, and the immigrants in America. 
This collection contains clippings from the Liverpool Post, the Liverpool Cath- 
olic Times, The Northwest Chronicle of Minnesota, and many other publications. 
Many of the articles, however, do not designate the name of the paper in which 
they were published. 

1¢‘*The Catholic Times’’ mentioned, is ‘‘The Liverpool Catholic Times,’’ 
afterwards ‘‘The London Catholic Times.’’ Father Nugent started this paper 
in 1863, and retained the management of it until a few years before his death. 
The letter just quoted is among the collection of letters, pamphlets, and news- 
paper clippings in the private collection of Sister Francesca. A more detailed 
discussion of Father Nugent’s participation in Irish colonization will be given in 
Chapter VI. 
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by becoming shareholders." Exception is taken to a part of 
this statement by two of our Minnesota citizens who were inti- 
mately connected with the colonization movement,—Mr. J. P. 
O’Connor,”* and Mr. Walter Sweetman.’”® “It was a stock com- 
pany in a way,” says Mr. O’Connor, “but little money was paid 
in. The Bureau acted more in an advisory capacity than as a 
financial agent. The much needed money was at times not to be 
had.” Then from Mr. Sweetman we get about the same story. 
Since he did not arrive here until May 7, 1882, he is not in- 
formed concerning the initial plans of the colonizing company, 
but he is certain that money was so scarce that there were times 
even after 1882 when Bishop Ireland often wondered where he 
would secure the funds to pay for the services of his business 
agent. 

Nevertheless, the Catholic Colonization Bureau of Minnesota, 
with its headquarters at Sixth and Wabasha Streets, St. Paul, 
encouraged the early immigrants to report to its officers for 
advice and instructions concerning the location of choice lands, 
land values in different districts, and in special cases it gave a 
little financial assistance, if it was absolutely necessary.” 

Since, in devising a plan for Irish colonization, the promoters 
saw that a large tract of land in some favorable location was nec- 
essary, in January, 1876, Bishop Ireland secured his initial tract 
in Swift County on the main line of the St. Paul and Pacific Rail- 
road. This grant from the railroad company consisted of twelve 
townships, each six miles square, and was land of excellent fer- 
tility and topography. Provisions was made for immediate sale 


17 Colonization and Future Emigration, in The Catholic World, XXV, 688, 
April 1877-Sept. 1877 (New York, 1877); Warren Upham, Minnesota Geographic 
Names: Their Origin and Significance, in The Minnesota Historical Collections, 
XVII, 551 (St. Paul, 1920). In a letter from Dillon O’Brien to W. J. Onahan, 
Chicago, Mar. 5, 1877, O’Brien asks Onahan to write to his influential friends 
in Detroit, Buffalo, and New York concerning the Minnesota Bureau, since he 
(O’Brien) intends to make an advertising trip through the East during the 
months of April and May. This letter may be found in the collection called 
‘*The Adrian Colony Letters,’’ at the St. Paul Seminary. 

18 Mr. O’Connor became business agent for Bishop Ireland shortly after the 
death of Dillon O’Brien, February 12, 1882. He lived for years, prior to his 
death on March 21, 1925, at 2057 Selby Ave., St. Paul. 

19 Mr. Walter Sweetman, 984 Ashland Ave., St. Paul, came here at the age 
of nineteen years, on May 7, 1882. He is the cousin of, and was the intimate 
assistant to John Sweetman of the Sweetman Currie Colony, which will be dis- 
cussed in Chapter V. 

20 An Invitation to the Land, a pamphlet issued by The Catholic Colonization 
Bureau of St. Paul, p. 35, 42 (St. Paul Pioneer Co.. 1877). This pamphlet is 
available in the State Historical Library. 
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to Irish settlers at a price ranging from $1.75 to $3.50 an acre, 
depending upon the distance of the land from the railroad.** 

At this point there arise two important, but difficult ques- 
tions, which should be answered before the narrative is con- 
tinued. In the first place, by what system did Dr. Ireland secure 
title to the lands? Secondly, why did he, a Bishop, go to so 
much trouble in establishing colonies in Minnesota? In other 
words, what were his motives in colonizing this State? 

In general, one should feel safe in saying that there was no 
one system definitely established for the acquisition and disposal 
of lands. According to John Sweetman in his article on “The 
Sweetman Catholic Colony of Currie, Minnesota,” “the system 
of the Bureau was very simple. It agrees with different Railway 
companies, who hold vast tracts of land, that certain portions of 
land be reserved for those who are recommended by the Bureau, 
thus it can insure having sufficient Catholics in one neighbor- 
hood to enable them to have a resident priest and a church.”” 

However, according to Mr. Walter Sweetman, the title to all 
lands remained in the name of the railroad company until final 
payment was made by the settler. The Bureau stood between 
the immigrant and the railroad. Since neither Bishop Ireland 
nor any of the Bureau officials had sufficient capital to buy vast 
tracts of land, they acted in the capacity of agents. During the 
early years of colonization, at least, all payments were made to 
the Bureau or to its representatives, and then the money was 
turned over to the particular railroad which had received the 
original patent from the government. In some cases the Bureau 
made its profit by selling the land at a price just a little above 
the price demanded by the railroad.** According to contracts on 
file in the Research Department of the Great Northern Railroad 
Co., Bishop Ireland entered into an agreement with the Railroad 
Company whereby, in a specific contract in 1880,—a contract 
embracing 50,000 acres of land, the sale price to the settlers was 
set at $4 an acre. The Bureau, through Dr. Ireland, received as 
its compensation a definite percentage of the established price.* 


21 An Invitation to the Land, 36. The initial colony on this tract was in the 
vicinity of Randall and DeGraff, in Swift County. Settlement of Kerkhoven, 
Benson, and Contarf soon followed. Ibid., 35-36. 

22 Sweetman, The Sweetman Catholic Colony of Currie, Minnesota, in Acta 
et Dicta, July 1911, p. 47. 

23 This information was secured by conference with Mr. Walter Sweetman. 
Mr. J. P. O’Connor concurred with Sweetman’s contention as given above. 

24 This information was secured from records on file in the eleventh floor of 
the Great Northern Railway building, Fourth and Jackson Streets, St. Paul. 
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We are fortunate, moreover, in having other records of the 
manner in which the Bureau participated in the sale of lands to 
settlers during the late ’80’s. In a letter from business agent 
J. P. O'Connor to M. S. Stevens of Grafton, Dakota, Mar. 4, 
1889, O’Connor says, “In reply to yours of the 28 ult. to Most 
Rev. John Ireland, I beg to state, if you desire land to be secured 
for you, you must make payments to Archbishop Ireland of the 
amount due, as the matter must be closed up with the Railway 
company as they receive the patents from the government. 
Make all remittances direct to Most Rev. John Ireland, St. 
Paul.” 

Then, in a letter from O’Connor to M. J. McDonnell, a land 
agent in Graceville, Bigstone County, O’Connor says, “Herewith 
I enclose a list of persons against whom we hold notes as per 
their contract with the Bureau. Please see those parties. Set- 
tlement may be made as follows: 

ist. They may pay the amount due on notes with interest 
and the amount due the railroad company as per their contract, 
and receive clear title. 

2nd. They may pay the amount due the Railroad as per their 
contract and give mortgages to the Bureau for the amount 
due it. 

3rd. They may pay the amount due the Bureau and as much 
more as will cover the first payment demanded by the railroad 
company. 

Memo: 

The amount due the Bureau is the amount in the enclosed 
list with interest at 6% per annum. 

The amount due the Railroad Company is at the rate of $4 
per acre of land covered by their contract with us. The first 
payment on the Railroad contract is equal to 10% of the prin- 
cipal and interest in advance for one year at 7%. . . . 

The future terms on which land is to be sold is, first payment 
in full. Second payment $4.50 to $5.00 per acre in full and five 
notes.”’*¢ 


25 This letter appears on p. 82 of the Diocesan Letters for 1888-1889. These 
letters, which are exact impressions of hand written letters from 1887 to about 
1913, are in bound volumes, and may be seen at the Catholic Chancery office, 
Room 8, 244 Dayton Ave., St. Paul. 

26 Q’Connor to McDonnell, April 1, 1889, in The Diocesan Letters, 1888-1889, 
109-110. On September, 1889, Ibid., 92, O’Connor writes to McDonnell quoting 
a price for lands for sale by the Graceville agent at $6 per acre, $4 of which 
had to go to the Railroad Co. 
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But the manner in which land was acquired and disposed of, 
in some cases, is well illustrated in a personal letter from Bishop 
Ireland to R. S. Taylor, an agent in Fargo, Aug. 14, 1889: 

“Dear Sir: I hereby appoint you as my agent for the sale of 
lands controlled by me under my contract with the St. Paul, 
Mankato, and Manitoba Railroad in towns 126-45, 126-46, and 
126-47, all rights acquired heretofore from me by other parties 
on those lands being reserved. Whatever sum you obtain for 
those lands over and above $4 per acre will be divided equally 
between you and me. The first payment to the railroad com- 
pany will be advanced by you. This agreement between us will 
hold until January 1, 1890.”*" 

Now, in answer to the second question, “What were the 
Bishop’s motives in colonizing Minnesota?”, one might well be- 
gin again by quoting a part of the conversation between John 
Sweetman and Bishop Ireland on April 23, 1880. “He (Bishop 
Ireland) explained to me how anxious he had been to induce the 
Irish who were congregated in large cities of America to take 
farms in the West where they could get the best of land for 
next to nothing. He spoke very strongly to me of the danger 
Irish immigrants ran by remaining in large cities owing to the 
temptation of drink and vice of every kind. Much better he said 
that they should starve in Ireland.”** 

Then, from the Bishop’s sister, Mother Seraphine, comes the 
following statement: “My brother had the interests of Minne- 
sota at heart in colonizing this State. Next to his Church he 
loved America, and then came his native land. The Bishop had 
no thought of organizing an Irish State in the West. Had not 
the State given official encouragement to immigration long 
years before the Bishop started?** And have you not heard of 


27 Bishop Ireland to Tyler, in The Diocesan Letters, 1889-1890. It must be 
recognized, of course, that at this late period, with the increased development of 
Minnesota, and with the increased financial standing of Bishop Ireland and the 
Minnesota Bureau, far more stringent terms could be demanded of settlers than 
were possible in 1876. 

28 Sweetman, The Sweetman Catholic Colony of Currie, Minnesota, 46. 

2° Since the primary need of the West was settlers, who would build up 
towns, develop the transportation system, and cultivate the soil, many different 
public and private means were employed by the Western States and Territories 
for attracting immigrants. Our first official encouragement was made by the 
appointment of an Immigration Commissioner with offices in New York. This 
appointment was made March 16, 1855. See, Livia Appel and Theodore Blegen, 
Official Encouragement of Immigration to Minnesota During the Territorial 
Period, in The Minnesota History Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 3, August 1923, pp. 
167-171. 
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Cahenslyism,* and the action my brother took against it? No, 
he had no thought of doing anything more than helping his 
Church, his nation, and his people.”™ 

Granting that the motives underlying the aspirations of the 
directors of the Catholic Colonization Bureau of Minnesota were 
largely humanitarian, this great project was nevertheless con- 
ducted, for the most part, on a business-like basis. However, 
each immigrant was allowed as much choice as possible in the 
location of his new home. Many letters and advertising pam- 
phlets were sent to parishes and individuals, particularly in the 
East, pointing out the ease with which choice lands could be 
acquired. In these pamphlets it is shown that, according to 
the homestead law of that time (1876), the head of a family, or 
any person over twenty-one years of age, could secure eighty 
acres of land within ten miles on either side of a land-grant 
railroad, or one hundred and sixty acres outside of the ten mile 
limit. The homesteader was obliged to live on his land and 
cultivate it for five years. The charge for entry was fourteen 
dollars.** 

Then, according to the timber culture entry of the seventies, 
it was possible for any person over twenty-one years of age to 
secure forty to one hundred and sixty acres of land for the same 
entry charge of fourteen dollars. No settlement was required, 
but ten acres had to be broken during each of the first two years 
after entry. In addition, during the second year, ten acres had 
to be planted to timber. Then twenty acres more had to be 
broken within three years after entry, and these twenty acres 
had to be planted to timber within four years. Finally, by 
making a homestead and a timber-culture entry, a qualified per- 
son could secure one-half section of Minnesota land.* 


30 Cahenslyism was the name applied to a plan proposed about 1891 by Herr 
Cahensly of Germany. He is purported (though on a visit to the United States 
he disclaimed any such plan) to have proposed the policy of placing all foreign- 
born immigrants to America under bishops and priests speaking the same 
language and of the same race. This movement to establish European groups in 
America was most vigorously opposed by Cardinal Gibbons and Bishop Ireland. 
Encyclopedia Americana, (New York, 1920); The New International Enoyclope- 
dia, IV, 290 (Dodd, Mead, and Co., New York, 1914). 

31 Her opinion is identical with those of Dr. Humphrey Moynihan, St. Paul 
Seminary; Rev. Leo Gleason, St. Thomas College; Mr. Walter Sweetman, and 
Mr. J. P. O’Connor, St. Paul. 

382 An Invitation to the Land, 25-26. 

83 An Invitation to the Land, 26-27; see also Worthington Advance, Feb. 28, 
1878, p. 2. 
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As a special inducement to poor, deserving immigrants, the 
stock company allowed, in special cases, a grant of eighty acres, 
on time. Ten acres were to be broken by the company for the 
settler, and he was given thirty-five dollars worth of lumber for 
building purposes. No payment was to be made on this grade 
of land, which sold for about $2.25 an acre, until after the 
second crop had been harvested. 

Under such favorable circumstances, and with the inspira- 
tion, encouragement, and advertising of the officials of the St. 
Paul Bureau, many Irish immigrants, as well as scores of Irish- 
Americans from the East, came to this State early in 1876. In 
fact, the land office entries between January 1, and June 1, num- 
bered 1317, of which over 800 were for “orderly” citizens of 
Irish birth.* 

Although the first Irish settlers under the auspices of the 
Catholic Colonization Bureau are thought to have settled around 
DeGraff and Randall in Swift County, Adrian in Nobles County 
was plotted in the summer of 1876. As in the case of the Swift 
County settlements, the colonization of Adrian was not begun 
until after Bishop Ireland had secured a tract of 70,000 acres 
of Nobles County land from the St. Paul and Sioux City Rail- 
road. After this had been done, and the immigrants had started 
to acquire lands, many new settlements, inhabited by the in- 
coming Irish and others, arose: Collis in Traverse County; 
Avoca, Fulda, and Iona in Murray County; Ghent and Minnesota 
in Lyon County; and Graceville and Barry in Bigstone County. 
The measure of success which came to these colonies was due 
largely to Bishop Ireland and his associates." 

Although the early progress, trials, and privations in certain 
of these colonies will be discussed in detail in later chapters, the 
news item and editorials of Minnesota newspapers of the period, 
1875 to 1880, throw significant light on the movement as a 
whole. 

Concerning the rush of immigrants to Minnesota during the 
year 1876, the St. Paul Pioneer-Press and Tribune expressed 
particular satisfaction at the future prospects of the State, due 
to the large number of enterprising immigrants who were com- 


34 An Invitation to the Land, 46. 

35 Colonization and Future Emigration, in The Catholic World, XXV, 686. 

36 Colonization and Future Emigration, 686; Schaefer, A History of the 
Diocese of St. Paul, in Acta et Dicta, July, 1915, 67; An Invitation to the 
Land, 36. 
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ing here in increasing numbers. This condition was especially 
gratifying, according to the editorial, because at that time, when 
the East and many of the western States were still in a de- 
pressed condition due to the effects of the panic of 1873, the 
many new homes and “shanties” in several Minnesota counties 
gave every indication of rapid development. In fact, at the 
Lichfield land office alone, there were during the months of 
March, April, and May, 932 homestead, pre-emption, and timber- 
culture entries, comprising over 120,000 acres. Even this ex- 
cluded the vast areas sold by different railroads.*’ 

Then, to show the quality of the land which was being so 
eagerly acquired by new settlers, one needs only to quote a letter 
to the Editor of The Pioneer-Press and Tribune, under the 
date June 21, 1876: 

“I have been familiar since childhood with the choice land 
of the great prairie states of Illinois and Missouri, but I have 
never seen a district of land more perfect in the state of nature 
for the hand of man than Western Nobles and Rock Counties.” 

But, regardless of this early summer optimism on the part 
of editors and others, in the Minneapolis Tribune of January 
15, 1877, we find a communication from Governor Pillsbury tell- 
ing of the astonishing and pitiful plight of the settlers in the 
grasshopper ravaged counties of Nobles, Cottonwood, Murray, 
Jackson, Watonwan, and others. Conditions had been so bad 
that this was the Governor’s second trip to these counties, in 
each of which he supervised the distribution of supplies and 
provisions which had been bought for the destitute inhabitants 
through public donation.** 

To offset this contention, as least so far as the Swift County 
colony was concerned, The Benson Times, on Sept. 15, 1877, 
says, “We mentioned last week the present cheerful prospects of 
the Swift County Colony. The crops suffered but little from the 





87 Rush of Immigration to Minnesota, 1876, an editorial in The St. Paul 
Pioneer-Press and Tribune, June 9, 1876, p. 4. In the July 1 edition of the same 
paper, p. 14, mention is made of immigrants pouring in ‘‘along the main line 
of the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad . . . reminding one of the days of 1855 
and 1856.’’ 

38 The St. Paul Pioneer-Press and Tribune, June 21, 1876, p. 5. This letter 
bears the signature, W. R. M., St. Paul. 

39 Letter from Governor Pillsbury on Grasshoppers and Starvation, in The 
Minneapolis Tribune, January 15, 1877, p. 3. 
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grass-hopper plague. The harvest yield willl be abundant. The 
settlers are hopeful and happy.’’*° 

But due to the activity of the St. Paul Colonizing Bureau 
during the fall of 1877 and the year following, the sectional 
grasshopper plague did not stem the tide of new inhabitants; 
for, in the Worthington Advance of September 6, 1877, men- 
tion is made of Bishop Ireland of St. Paul, Father C. J. Venauf, 
and Father A. Plut, who had come to Nobles County in search 
of new lands.‘ The object of this trip, according to the editor- 
ial, was to select land suitable for an Irish and Hungarian 
colony. Since the priests seemed particularly pleased with that 
part of Nobles County around Adrian, it was prophesied that 
several townships would be secured from the railroad company, 
and that arrangements would be made for the settling of all 
available government land in that district.* Then, from the 
news items of the same paper, we find that the tide of immigra- 
tion increased during the spring of 1878, when hotels were re- 
ported to be filled to capacity every night.“* Special significance 
was attached to the fact that the demand for land in the vicinity 
of Adrian became so great that the Bishop was soon forced to 
obtain an additional 35,000 acres from the St. Paul and Sioux 
City Railroad Company.“ 

By way of conclusion, it is hardly necessary to reiterate that 
which was depicted so clearly in the newspapers of the times,— 
that regardless of the trials and privations of these new colon- 
izing ventures, sufficient spiritual, financial, and administrative 
impetus had been given to them by 1878 to warrant signs of 
greater progress for the Minnesota of the future. 


40 The Swift County Colony, an editorial in The Benson Times, September 
15, 1877, p. 1. 

41 Ireland Selects Adrian, in The Worthington Advance, September 6, 1877, 
p. 3. The Father C. J. Venauf mentioned here undoubtedly refers to Father C. 
J. Knauf, who was the spiritual and business leader of Adrian Colony for many 
years. 
42 The Worthington Advance, September 6, 1877, p. 3. This colony will be 
discussed in detuil in a later chapter. 

43 The Worthington Advance, Feb. 21, 1878, p. 25. See also March 8, 1878. 

44 Ibid., Aprii 11, 1878, p. 2. 
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THE IRISH CATHOLIC COLONIZATION ASSOCIATION. ITS ACTIVITY 
IN THE ADRIAN COLONY IN NOBLES COUNTY. 





After having served as the patient and untiring promoter of 
this great Minnesota movement for over three years, it is little 
wonder that Bishop Ireland was called upon to assist in a new 
and more comprehensive project, which was to function under 
the auspices of the Irish Catholic Colonization Association. 

Upon receiving the official sanction of Cardinal Gibbons, a 
meeting of western bishops and influential Irish laymen of the 
East and West was held in Chicago in 1879. A corporation 
under the laws of Illinois was formed, and Chicago was selected 
as its headquarters. The capital stock of the new company was 
$100,000. The object of the corporation, according to its letter 
head, was “To promote, encourage, and assist the settlement of 
Irish Catholic citizens and Emigrants on the lands in the States 
and territories of the United States.”* A Board of Directors, 
consisting of nineteen of the most prominent Catholic church- 
men of the West, as well as of Irish laymen of influence in social 
and industrial affairs, was chosen at this meeting in Chicago. 
Bishop John Spalding of Peoria was named President; Anthony 
Kelly of Minneapolis, Vice-President; W. J. Onahan of Chicago, 
Secretary; and W. J. Quan of Chicago, Treasurer. It is interest- 
ing to note that the nineteen directors represented four eastern 
States,—Maryland, New York, Ohio, and Massachusetts, and 
four western States,—Illinois, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Min- 
nescta.® 

Apparently, stock was sold in all of these States; for we 
have the original letters written by stockholders from Durand, 
Wisconsin, Marlboro, Massachusettes, Adrian, Minnesota, and 
Buffalo, New York, to Secretary Onahan of Chicago a decade 
or so after the formation of the corporation. The principal 
purport of these letters was that the shareholders wished to sell 

































1Qnahan, A Chapter on Catholic Colonization, in Acta et Dicta, July 1917, 
p. 70. 

2 Onahan to John Garrity, Nov. 20, 1882, in The Adrian Colony Letters. Ti 

8 The names of the officers and directors appear on some of the stationery 
used by the company. See W. J. Onahan to John McCoffrey, Oct. 16, 1884, in 
The Adrian Colony Letters. 
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their stock at its original par value of $100 a share, or even 
at a discount in some cases of which we have record.‘ 

Through the efforts of Bishops Ireland of St. Paul, O’Connor 
of Omaha, and Spalding of Peoria, $83,000 was subscribed and 
paid in, and with this amount land was purchased for colonies 
in Minnesota and Nebraska.* 

Some discussion, and not a little adverse criticism resulted 
from the attempt on the part of the western clergy to attract 
Irish-Americans from the East, and Irish immigrants to the 
low-priced lands of Minnesota and Nebraska. In a letter which 
the writer received from Mr. Vincent O’Reilly, Historiographer 
of the American Irish Historical Society, 132 East 16th Street, 
New York City, N. Y., Mr. O’Reilly says, “You are no doubt 
aware that there was considerable opposition from the Eastern 
clergy to the efforts of the Western clergy and others to colonize 
Minnesota and other Western States. Unhappily, I can quote no 
definite written document on this subject, but in conversation 
with many of the older priests in Massachusettes and New York, 
I have heard this assertion made time and time again.’”* 

Regardless of this antagonism, large tracts of land were 
purchased in Minnesota soon after the formation of the new 
colonization association. From the company’s official corre- 
spondence, we find that colonization was extended to Nebraska, 
Iowa, Kansas, and Dakota Territory. Since it appears, however, 
that the movement in other States was patterned largely after 
that of the Adria: Colony in Nobles County, a detailed account 
of this settlement should be considered next. 


4 See letters of P. A. McKenna of Marlboro, Massachusettes, to W. J. Ona- 
han, March 23, 1891; Joseph O’Grady of Adrian, Minnesota, to Onahan, July 8, 
1891; Mike O’Leary of Durand, Wisconsin, to Onahan, April 3, 1891; Steve 
Dillon of Buffalo, New York, to Onahan, July 3, 1890, in The Adrian Colony 
Letters. 

5 Onahan, A Chapter on Catholic Colonization, in Acta et Dicta, July 1917, 
70. ‘Bishop Ireland did his full share in raising this money,’’ says Michael 
Leary, 3610 Pine Grove Ave., Chicago. ‘‘I was at the Chicago meeting. I came 
there from Peoria. I can’t just recall anyone except P. H. Rahilly who repre- 
sented St. Paul, but I know that they dominated the meeting; but why shouldn’t 
they, for they had had colonizing experience?’’ 

In a letter to the writer June 1, 1925, Hon. P. H. Rahilly of Lake City, 
Minn., mentions being at this meeting, but does not mention any of the details 
connected with it, except to say, in a general way, that it was a success. 

¢ Vincent O’Reilly to the writer, Dec. 16, 1924. Concerning this opposition, 
J. P. O’Connor informed the writer that he heard a great deal about it when the 
colonies were in their formative stage; still, nothing of importance for our 
purpose resulted from it. 
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Nobles County was established in 1857, and organized on 
December 27, 1870, at which time it had a population of 108.’ 
The Village of Adrian, as has been shown was plotted in 1876, 
following the purchase of 70,000 acres of land by Bishop Ire- 
land.* 

“The early success of this colony,” says Onahan, “was en- 
hanced through the active efforts of a New England priest, 
Father Bodfish. He secured fifty Catholic families, drawn from 
Boston and vicinity, for whom he engaged land in advance, 160 
acres each. The Association had frame houses built on every 
farm and thirty acres broken.”* 

In agreement with this statement there is a copy of a form 
for “Articles of Agreement” between the Irish Catholic Colon- 
ization Association of the United States and one Martin Galvin, 
which was submitted for the approval of the directors of the 
Association on April 1, 1880.*° According to these articles of 
agreement, each 160 acres of land in the Adrian Colony was to 
be sold at $5.50 an acre, $4 of which went to the railroad com- 
pany. The houses built by the Association were to sell at 
$226.50, and $67.50 was to be charged for the breaking of 30 
acres of land, making a total cost to each settler of $1174.00. Of 
this amount $50 was to be paid in cash, 10% of the principal 
on Jan. 1, 1883,—after harvesting the second crop; 10% on 
Jan. 1, 1884; 20% on Jan. 1, 1885; 20% on Jan. 1, 1886; and 
20% on Jan. 1, 1887. This money was to be paid at the Chicago 
office, or to a duly authorized agent in Adrian. The interest 
rate was set at 6%, and was to begin Jan. 1, 1881. Finally, in 


* Upham, Minnesota Geographic Names, in The Minnesota Historical Collec- 
tions, XVII, 376; The Compendium of the Ninth Census of the United States, 
1870, 419-420, Although the number of inhabitants given in the Compendium is 
108, according to my count there were 117 persons recorded in the census of 
1870. Of this number 21 were foreign-born, but of the 21, only one was born 
in Ireland. 

8 As explained in Chapter II, Bishop Ireland, at least in the early years of 
colonization, did not buy this land outright, but secured the right to place colon- 
ists on it, and acted as an agent between the railroad company and the immigrant. 

Rahilly says, ‘‘I am certain the Bishop did not have any money. I often 
told him that if he did not get a decent suit of clothes I would not travel with 
him. His answer was that he did not have the money. He always gave his 
money to some one whom he thought needed it more than himself.’’ Rahilly to 
the writer, June 10, 1925. 

®Onahan, A Chapter on Catholic Colonization, 70-71. 

10 See legal form for ‘‘ Articles of Agreement,’’ as filled in by Bishop Ire- 
land. This form is to be found in The Adrian Colony Letters. 
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case the immigrant defaulted in any of his payments, the title 
to the land was to revert to the Association.“ 

In examining the correspondence between the Chicago sec- 
retary and his business agent in Adrian during the years 1883, 
1884, and 1885, one finds that the price of land ranged from $6 
to $7.50 an acre. During this time, however, a flat rate of $215 
was charged for each house built by the Association, and $63 
was charged for the breaking of 30 acres." 

After all the work concerning the acquisition and breaking 
of the land, and the building of the houses was well under way, 
the fifty Massachusettes families came by special train directly 
to Adrian, early in April, 1880. Credit for the satisfactory care 
and placement of so large a number of newcomers should be 
given to Dillon J. O’Brien and Father C. J. Knauf."* 

Father Knauf, who was the spiritual director and business 
agent of the Adrian Colony from 1877 to 1893, was a German by 
nationality; his exemplary habits and excellent judgment caused 
him to be loved by the Irish colonists. He had come to the St. 
Paul diocese in 1855, and had been of great assistance to Dr. 
Ireland in the early colonies promoted by the Irish Catholic 
Colonization Bureau. Concerning this fine man, who died at 
Nauvoo, Illinois, in 1907, W. J. Onahan has said, “I have reason 
for holding his name in benediction.’ 

To have complete charge of the religious and business affairs 
of this fast growing Irish settlement was no small task. The 
magnitude of the assignment is well brought out in Father 
Knauf’s letters to Secretary Onahan of Chicago. These letters 
are of importance to the student, moreover, in that they reflect 
the economic status of this early colonization venture in the 
south-western part of our State. 

The first letter still available bears the date Dec. 10, 1880. 
In this communication Father Knauf presents the case of Martin 


11 ‘* Articles of Agreement’’ in The Adrian Colony Letters. Onahan, in A 
Chapter on Catholic Colonization, 70, mentions an additional purchase of land in 
1879 in and around Adrian, ‘‘where Bishop Ireland had already gathered a 
numerous settlement of Catholics.’’ But this land was undoubtedly bought di- 
rectly from the St. Paul and Sioux City Railroad Company with a part of the 
$83,600 which was paid in to the corporation. 

12 See Onahan’s memorandum of March 20, 1883; the letter of Father C. J. 
Knauf to Onahan, Jan. 10, 1884; and Rev. Knauf to Onahan, Sept. 3, 1885, in 
The Adrian Colony Letters. 

13 Onahan, A Chapter on Catholic Colonization, 71; Knauf to Onahan, Dec. 
10, 1880, in The Adrian Colony Letters. 

14 Onahan, A Chapter on Catholic Colonization, 71; Knauf to Onahan, Feb. 
25, 1885, in The Adrian Colony Letters; Worthington Advance, Sept. 6, 1877, p. 3. 
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Galvin, a member of the Boston group of fifty families already 
mentioned. According to Father Knauf, a friend of Galvin’s had 
paid to the Chicago office two years’ interest and one year’s 
principal on his 160 acres. In reality, Galvin’s farm contained 
but 158 acres, and through an oversight he had been charged 
too much. Since the Boston settler was then not only out of 
money, but badly in need of fuel, the priest made a convincing 
written appeal to Secretary Onahan for the immediate refund 
to the Adrian colonist of $226.63, the total amount of the over- 
charge.*® 

The content of this letter has been given in detail only be- 
cause it marks the beginning of a series of letters which show 
the settlers’ lack of ability to combat immediately the rigors of 
prairie life without some form of guidance and financial as- 
sistance. 

On writing te Onahan on July 21, 1882, however, Father 
Knauf presented a vastly different view of life in the Adrian 
Colony. “Our crops, with the exception of corn, so far are ex- 
cellent, could not look better, and in consequence thereof our 
settlers feel very good. . . . Flax is the crop on which our set- 
tlers rely this year and is promising and favorable. There was 
not much wheat sown.”** Then, on September 6, he reiterated 
his former statement concerning excellent crops, and reported 
the production of wheat to be as high as 20 bushels to the acre. 
Under such favorable circumstances, he could see no reason why 
payments should not be made by the settlers. However, since 
no land-seekers had visited his colony since June, he was sorry 
to report to Onahan that he was unable to sell any of the Asso- 
ciations lands.” 

Father Knauf’s optimistic reports continued into the next 
spring when, on May 25, 1883, he wrote to Onahan, “Despite of 
the cold and rainy weather we have had, our crops look very 
well, with the exception of corn. Our creamery is in full 
blast.”’** 

From the parts of the letters thus far quoted, it seems as if 
the Adrian colonists were successful in their agricultural en- 


15 Knauf to Onahan, December 10, 1880, in The Adrian Colony Letters. 

16 Knauf to Onahan, July 21, 1882, in The Adrian Colony Letters. 

it Ibid., Sept. 6, 1882. 

18 Ibid., May 25, 1883. For a good description of dairying and stock rais- 
ing in Bigstone County as early as 1879, see Graceville pamphlet, number II, in 
the Bigstone County Tax Receipt Box, Room 8, St. Paul Catholic Chancery Of- 
fice, 244 Dayton Ave., St. Paul. 
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deavors, at least during the years 1881, 1882, and 1883. It is 
significant, too, from many other letters not mentioned, that the 
settlers were engaged in dairying and diversified farming rather 
than the one-crop system for which Minnesota has been noted. 

Added to the joys of good crops was the news of the pro- 
posed sale of a large tract of land, for in his letter to the Secre- 
tary on July 17, 1883, the priest wrote, “Now a great news. An 
English company has bought 105,000 acres of Railroad land, 
that it, all the Railroad land in Rock county adjoining us, and in 
Nobles county all the land in the eight western townships, or 
better, all around our colonists. Bishop Ireland spent two days 
with the Syndicate of this English company, to induce them to 
make Adrian their headquarters, ... and he thinks he was 
successful in that, but of course it is not quite sure.’”® 

There were other occasional causes for joy connected with 
the spiritual and administrative work of Adrian, for very often 
the good priest received an encouraging message or a personal 
visit from one of the high churchmen conpected with the colon- 
ization movement. On September 9, 1883, he informed the Chi- 
cago Secretary of the approaching visit of Bishops Ireland and 
Spalding. Following that visit, on October 21, the St. Paul 
ecclesiastic wrote, “Only God can be the true judge of your 
marvelous accomplishments with our friends, the Colonists of 
Adrian.’’*° 

Regardless of the apparent satisfaction and accomplish- 
ments, the letters of the winter of 1883 and the entire year 1884 
signify nothing but dissatisfaction on the part of Father Knauf 
and many of the settlers. The colonists complained because of 
the inadequate houses which had been built for them, and be- 
cause of the low price of wheat (63¢ a bushel in November, 
1883). They complained also because of the failure of the As- 
sociation to have the full 30 acres broken for them, and finally, 
because the little money they secure from the sale of their crops 
had to be paid to the Colonization Company in order to fulfill 
their contracts. Father Knauf, on the other hand, insisted on 
resigning as agent in the spring of 1884, because he believed 


19 Knauf to Onahan, July 27, 1883, in The Adrian Colony Letters. No other 
mention can be found of this proposed purchase. 

20 Knauf to Onahan, September 9, 1883; Bishop Ireland to Father Knauf, 
October 21, 1883, in The Adrian Colony Letters. 
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that “the settlers were a bad set,” and that all he reaped was 
consistent abuse from everyone.** 

The year 1885, however, saw Adrian again on its road to- 
wards progress and satisfaction, for in the fall of that year the 
wheat, flax, and corn crops were the best they had been since 
the colony originated. In fact, the general prospects were so 
bright that all of the colonists wished to hold their lands, al- 
though appreciable profits could have been made if they would 
have sold to new settlers.” 

Although we lack written chronological information which 
might throw light upon the general progress of this colony be- 
tween 1885 and 1890, Mr. J. P. O’Connor, who was Archbishop 
Ireland’s business manager, has offered the following statement: 

“Conditions in those years were just about the same as they 
were in the years previous. One or possibly two seasons of good 
crops would be followed by a year or two of poor crops due to 
droughts, cyclones, late springs, or early frosts. In good years 
the settlers would make payments on their lands and expansion 
would follow; but in poor years no payments would be made. 
Many settlers gave up their lands after one or two payments. 
They would migrate farther west, or go to the industrial cen- 
ters. It was the way of the colonists.”** 

From the few letters now extant, the statements of Mr. 
O’Connor are fairly well substantiated. Apparently, some time 
between 1885 and 1890, Fred Mohl, a real estate dealer of 
Adrian, was induced to become Father Knauf’s business assist- 
ant. Letters were written to Secretary Onahan by both men, 
complaining of the poor crops in 1888, 1889, and 1890, and the 
consequent inability of the settlers to meet their payments.** 

Concerning the Adrian Colony as a whole, we should accept 
the words of Secretary Onahan of the Irish Catholic Coloniza- 
tion Association who wrote the following statement in 1917: 
“I do not need to dwell much longer on the Adrian Colony. Its 
affairs were successful in every regard. The settlers who had 


21 Michael Brown to Onahan, July 19, 1884; Matthew Mulroy to Onahan, 
September 9, 1884; Knauf to Onahan, November 17, 1883; Knauf to Onahan, 
April 30, 1884; Pat O’Leary to Onahan, September 9, 1884, in The Adrian 
Colony Letters. 

22 Pat O’Leary to Onahan, Sept. 9, 1884; Knauf to Onahan, August 12, 1885, 
and September 14, 1885, in The Adrian Colony Letters. 

23 This statement was secured by the writer in a conference with Mr. O’Con- 
nor, October 18, 1924. 

24 Fred Mohl to Onahan, December 24, 1890; Father Knauf to Onahan, 
August 12, 1888, and December 15, 1889, in The Adrian Colony Letters. 
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the sense and good fortune to ‘hold on’ prospered notably. The 
farms they acquired at five dollars or less per acre are now 
valued, I am told, at seventy-five to one hundred dollars. The 
town of Adrian, which in 1880 was a little struggling prairie 
village, long since became a prosperous and growing city pos- 
sessing the advantages of modern metropolitan life.”** 


IV 


OTHER SETTLEMENTS PROMOTED BY THE IRISH CATHOLIC 
COLONIZATION ASSOCIATION IN MINNESOTA 
AND IN NEIGHBORING STATES 


Although there ‘vas a vast amount of hardship and privation 
experienced during the first decade after the establishment of 
the Adrian Colony, sufficient progress had been made to attract 
the Irish of other States to the fertile lands of southern Min- 
nesota. 

Perhaps one of the best explanations of the desire on the 
part of Easterners and others to come West, is to be had from 
a letter of February 26, 1881, written to Secretary Onahan by 
Mr. E. L. Fitzpatrick, 23 Park Row, New York, N. Y. After 
asking for information concerning colonization in Minnesota, 
Fitzpatrick gives these reasons for wanting to come West: “I 
desire to settle in the West for my own sake and my family’s 
sake. Employment is scarce here, as the supply of labor is so 
much in excess of the demand. Again, the youth of this city 
are surrounded by so many temptations, which at times seem 
to be almost unavoidable. No matter what precautions may be 
taken by the parents, and as some of my boys are grown up, I 
deem it best to take such steps as will place them beyond allure- 
ments and vices that exist in larger cities, and enable them to 
build up good homes for themselves. Many friends try to dis- 
suade me from my intention by depicting the hardships and 
trials that have to be undergone in settling so far to the West. 


25Onahan, A Chapter on Catholic Colonization, in Acta et Dicta, July 
1917, 71-72. 

From a total population of 108 in Nobles County in 1870, one of which was 
born in Ireland, by 1880 the population increased to 3384, of which 173 were 
born in Ireland. By 1890 the County had a total foreign-born population of 2236, 
732 of which were Irish-born. See, Compendium of the Ninth, the Tenth, and 
the Eleventh Census of the United States. 
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Therefore, any information that you would be pleased to give 
will be thankfully received.”* 

In this letter there were depicted conditions about which 
Bishop Ireland was so much concerned. As has been stated, his 
motive in colonization was not to depopulate Ireland, but to give 
her native sons in the crowded cities of America a chance to be 
under the immediate supervision of a spiritual advisor in the 
land of opportunity, which to him meant the West. 

Letters written by citizens of another of our great metro- 
politan centers, Chicago, signify the same desire on the part of 
several of the Irish to come to Nobles County. At different 
times during 1882, 1883, and 1884, James Fitzgerald, 530 42nd 
Street, J. Daley, 848 47th Street, John Conly, and other Chicago 
residents wrote to Mr. Onahan or to Father Knauf concerning 
the prices of land and prospects for immediate settlement in 
Adrian, or in other Minnesota colonies.* 

In reply to these letters, Father Knauf made special mention 
of the fine character of the soil, the close proximity to public 
schools, and the constantly increasing value of each acre of the 
Colonization Association’s land. “I have a piece of land, %4 sec- 
tion, . . . ” he wrote to Fitzgerald, “for sale in the neighbor- 
hood of $6.50 (per acre), house $215, breaking $63, which I can 
sell. One hundred dollars ought to be paid at least for the first 
installment. Land is raising, and after this spring will not be 
sold so cheap any more. . . . $10 per acre is the lowest one can 
buy of a settler; some ask $15, $18, even $25.’ 

Many other letters asking for reduced railroad rates, or for 
an opinion concerning the possibility of future advancement in 
Minnesota, came from Irish settlers in Adrian, Michigan, Peoria, 
Illinois, Durand, Wisconsin, and Lakeville, Connecticut, during 
the years 1883 to 1885. Apparently the advertising and the 
consistent efforts on the part of the directors of the Irish Cath- 
olic Colonization Association were beginning to bear fruit. 
Tangible results, in the way of more constant payments by the 
settlers, and a rapidly increasing population throughout all of 


iE. L. Fitzpatrick to W. J. Onahan, Feb. 26, 1881, in The Adrian Colony 
Letters. 

2 James Fitzgerald to W. J. Onahan, March 21, 1883; March 26, 1883, and 
April 28, 1882; Conly to Onahan, Jan. 24, 1884, in The Adrian Colony Letters. 

3’ Knauf to Fitzgerald, March 24, 1883, in The Adrian Colony Letters. 
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Nobles County,‘ were naturally to be expected. But it was with 
the expansion of many new communities other than Adrian that 
the Colonizing Company concerned itself between the years 1880 
and 1890.5 This fact is shown by the following correspondence: 

In a letter to Secretary Onahan on November 13, 1884, James 
Fitzmaurice of Little Rock, Nobles County, says, “I acknowledge 
my contract is broke according to its terms. But that was 
owing to our failure in 1880 and 1881. But however, we are 
recovering by degrees. I have finished threshing and I shall 
commence to haul grain as quick as possible. . . . I will do my 
best with the help of God.’”* 

Then from Patrick King, Lismore, Nobles County, the fol- 
lowing communication is significant: “I have a farm of colony 
land, and must write to say that I cannot make payment this 
year. . . . I worked four year with oxen. I found I was losing 
my time, could make nothing, was also disappointed with wheat 
crops. So last spring I got a team of horses on 8 months time, 
also nearly $400 worth of machinery. , I made $350 this year 
on flax, enough to pay for the team. I also paid a little on the 
machinery. I hope the Association will give me a chance.” 

This is the general tone of a number of letters written from 
Elisworth, Little Rock, Lakeville, and Lismore.* Times were 
hard and money was scarce. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
in discussing the Irish settlements Mother Seraphine said, “Only 
the staunchest and most sturdy remained. Some came for a 
week, or a month, or a year, but soon gave up the heavily in- 
debted farm lands for attractive city employment.’”® Or, in the 
words of Mr. Walter Sweetman, “Times were hard,—very hard, 
in all of the colonies. Little money was to be had by anyone. 


* The increase in the number of Irish-born inhabitants in Nobles County be- 
tween 1880 and 1890 was 579. See Compendium of the Eleventh Census of the 
U. 8., 1890, Vol. I, Part Il, Table 3, pp. 642-643, and The Compendium of the 
Tenth Census of the U. 8., 1880, Vol. I, Part, I, p. 513. 

5 Bishop John 8S. Spalding of Peoria to Onahan, June 24, 1884; Bernard 
Murray of Adrian, Mich., to same, Feb. 22, 1885; Wm. Conners of Durand, Wis., 
to Father Knauf, April 24, 1885; Philip Lynch of Lakeville, Conn., to Father 
Knauf, August 9, 1883, in The Adrian Colony Letters. 

6 Fitzmaurice to Onahan, November 13, 1884, in The Adrian Colony Letters. 

1 Ibid., Patrick King to Onahan, Dec. 20, 1884. 

8 John W. Gately of Ellsworth to Onahan, October 19, 1885; C. O. Dailey to 
same, August 24, 1885; James Fitzmaurice of Little Rock to same, December 19, 
1885; Patrick Kaine of Lismore to Onahan, October 12, 1884; H. J. Lynch of 
Lakeville to same, January 29, 1884, in The Adrian Colony Letters. 

® This statement was secured by the writer in a conference with Mother 
Seraphine, St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul. 
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Even the business representatives of the Association in the early 
years little knew from what source they would next receive the 
money necessary for their personal maintenance.”*° 

Regardless of the hardships connected with their coloniza- 
tion project, the officers and promoters of the company put forth 
every effort to extend their influence into the States of Iowa, 
Nebraska, and Kansas, and into the Dakota Territory. 

One gets a fair view of the Irish immigration to eastern 
Iowa from a letter written on October 17, 1882, in which is said, 
“There is a fine farm of the I. C. C. Assoc. with house and about 
50 acres in cultivation. . . . It is the S.W.4%4 .. . and belonged 
to a Mr. Conlon who left for Boston last winter, a year ago. .. . 
It is on the Iowa line about 11 miles from Adrian and 6 miles 
from Sibley in Iowa, a pretty large trading town in Iowa, on the 
main road of the Chicago, St. Paul, and Omaha. Sibley is four 
times as large as Adrian and a good market. It is an entirely 
Irish Catholic neighborhood.”"* Although the colonization let- 
ters which have been preserved show Sibley and its vicinity to 
have been in a stage of prosperous development by 1885,’* from 
Rock Rapids, Iowa, there came the following reports during 
1883 and 1884,—reports of heavy indebtedness, lack of capital, 
and poor crops, with the exception of flax." 

From the diary of John Sweetman, who came from Ireland 
to inspect prairie lands in 1880, we get a good account of the 
dry, unproductive land about 40 miles from Fargo, in Dakota 
Territory. He tells, too, of the particular interest which was 
displayed in Irish colonization by Father Faffa, a Swiss priest 
stationed at Bismark. Finally, from Sweetman’s account we 
learn that Bishop Ireland had recommended for colonization 
purposes a large tract of land in southern Dakota, some 30 miles 
from Watertown. Although the land was fair, the country was 
so dry that Mr. Sweetman was not interested in it as a possible 
site for a future Irish colony. 

Still, it was only a little over two years after the Sweetman 

Sinspection tour that Secretary Onahan received a detailed report 


10 This statement was secured in a conference with Mr. Walter Sweetman, 
984 Ashland Ave., St. Paul. 

11 Father Knauf to W. J. Onahan, Oct. 17, 1882, in The Adrian Colony 
Letters. 

12 Idid., James K. Shaw to Onahan, Aug. 27 and Nov. 26, 1885. 

18 Ibid., Andrew Flynn to Onahan, Nov. 2, 1884. 

14 Sweetman, The Catholic Colony of Currie, Minnesota, in Acta et Dicta, 
July 1911, 56-58. 
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from a settler in the Dakota Territory, setting forth the merits 
of the vast tracts of Dakota land, and urging that the Associa- 
tion turn its attention in that direction. Since this letter is 
rather illuminating, it seems worth while to quote such parts as 
are of interest: “I should have written you sooner, but I had not 
then seen as much of this country as I desired before forming 
an opinion of it. I have just returned from a trip to the un- 
surveyed lands in the Devils Lake region and what I have seen 
of it impresses me very favorably. If a man should be here at 
present and see the splendid prospects of fine yield for all crops 
that have been planted and then be skeptical in regard to the 
future of the Territory, he would have to be peculiarly con- 
stituted. I am located now about twenty-eight miles from 
Grand Forks in Grand Forks County. . . . The land is rich with 
a clay subsoil. . . . I am at present within 8 miles of a Rail- 
road. . . . There is a prospect that I will be nearer when the 
Railroad is extended, bringing it then to within 3 miles of my 
place from the contemplated station. There is a great deal of 
work to be done in opening up a place of this kind, and it is all 
outgo until after the first crop when the sailing becomes 
smoother. . . . The talk about it being a one crop country is 
all moonshine. It will grow anything that can be grown in 
Illinois with the exception of corn, and fruits. Barley, rye, flax, 
potatoes, and all vegetables seem to flourish in greater vigor 
than I have seen in any of the olden States. . . . I have never 
seen a place where farmers get such quick start as they do here. 
If they have a little means to begin with the first crop seems to 
put them on their feet.””* 

It does not seem uncommon for settlers to send such em- 
bellished appeals to the Irish Catholic Colonization offices, for, 
on December 8, 1884, R. M. Mooney of Castleton, Reno County, 
Kansas, wrote to Mr. Onahan, begging him to extend the bene- 
fits of the Association to the State of Kansas. “I for one,” 
wrote Mooney, “would be quite willing to dispose of my place 
and join the organization.”** 

From Nebraska, also, there came letters asking Onahan to 
consider taking up lands in that State.’’ That the Secretary did 
put forth some effort towards encouraging Nebraska coloniza- 


15 This is an incomplete letter of August 3, 1882, to W. J. Onahan, in The 
Adrian Colony Letters. 

16 Ibid., Mooney to Onahan, Dec. 8, 1884. 

17 Ibid., Pat Fowler of Scotia to Onahan, Oct. 12, 1880. 
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tion may be inferred from a letter to him from Father J. P. 
Bodfish of Boston, who, on October 6, 1880, wrote, “If you will 
send me some documents, pamphlets, etc., about the Nebraska 
colony, I will do what I can to aid you.”"** Then, in his “Chapter 
on Catholic Colonization,” Onahan says that the $83,600 which 
was paid in shortly after the formation of the Colonization As- 
sociation in 1879 was used to buy lands in Minnesota and Ne- 
braska.*® Moreover, we have records which show that some 
land was acquired and some settlers were placed, for, during 
1884 and 1885, T. P. Lanigan, President of the Farmers and 
Merchants Bank of Scotia, sent to the Chicago office an itemized 
statement of amounts collected from Irish colonists residing on 
land held under contract from the Colonization Company.*° We 
know, too, from the letters of that time, that Onahan went to 
Nebraska in 1888 and again in 1891, with view to increasing the 
activities of the Association in that State.** 

No attempt has been made to go into the details of the oper- 
ations of the Irish Catholic Colonization Association outside of 
its work in the Adrian Colony. An effort has been made, how- 
ever, to show that this great corporation, under the business 
management of W. J. Onahan, and the enthusiastic guidance and 
inspiration of Bishop Ireland and other prominent churchmen, 
extended its power and influence not only into several commun- 
ities in southern Minnesota, but also into Dakota Territory, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, and Iowa. 

So far as Minnesota was concerned, the work of the Associa- 
tion was well advanced by 1890. Conditions among the settlers 
were not prosperous, to be sure, but those who had the industry 
and will-power to remain on colonization lands were soon able 
to reap the profits of continued ownership, or the profits arising 
from unearned increment for those who wished in time to sell 
their land and move on, or go to the cities. 

Before concluding this chapter, it should be pointed out that 
it was the fine spirit of cooperation existing between the Irish 
Catholic Colonization Association and the Catholic Colonization 
Bureau of Minnesota which made possible the realization of 


18 Ibid., Father Bodfish to Onahan, Oct. 6, 1880. 

19 Onahan, A Chapter on Catholic Colonization, 70. 

20 Bank Memorandum, Farmers and Merchants Bank of Scotia, Nebraska. 
In account with W. J. Onahan, Mar. 16, 1884, and Dec. 31, 1885, in The Adrian 
Colony Letters. 

21 Jbid., Fred Mohl of Adrian to Onahan, July 18, 1891; Father Knauf to 
same, Sept. 19, 1891; Fred Mohl to same, Feb. 12, 1888. 
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their original motives. The most important of these was the 
building up of the West by allowing the Catholics of our 
crowded Eastern cities, as well as the downtrodden immigrants, 
a chance to make good under the guidance and competent spirit- 
ual and business advisors. In his capacity as executive head of 
the Minnesota Bureau, and one of the most active directors of 
the Illinois Colonizing Company, the beneficiaries of the move- 
ment will be forever indebted to Bishop Ireland for his industry 
and his enthusiasm. 

“Our plans had to be changed from time to time,” said Mr. 
J. P. O'Connor. “We learned largely by a process of trial and 
error. Minnesota colonization had its merits and its serious 
defects, but we soon found that the man who had no financial 
outlay of his own made little progress in the strenuous life on 
the prairies. However, the Right Rev. Archbishop achieved his 
double motive,—that of helping his Church and helping his 
country, by building up one of its greatest States. His name 
and his fame will live forever.”* $ 

HOWARD ESTON EGAN, Ph. D. 
Loyola University 
Chicago 


(Dr. Egan’s article will be concluded in the January issue) 


22 This statement was secured in an interview with Mr. P. J. O’Connor, 2057 
Selby Ave., St. Paul. 
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GLEANINGS FROM CURRENT PERIODICALS 


Where Was Quivira?—The exact route of Coronado’s expedi- 
tion in search of the “Seven Cities of Cibola” and of “Quivira,” 
especially its route after leaving the vicinity of Santa Fé, has 
long exercised historians, who have plotted widely divergent 
lines of march. An article written by David Donoghue of Fort 
Worth, Texas, appearing in the Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, January, 1929, presents a somewhat radical recconstruc- 
tion of Coronado’s march, supported by noteworthy arguments, 
and accompanied by a map on which the routes traced by J. H. 
Simpson in 1869, and by G. P. Winship in 1896 are compared 
with Mr. Donoghue’s own tracing of the line of march. By Mr. 
Donoghue’s kind permission this illuminating map is here repro- 
duced. 

The original narratives on which identifications must be 
based are summarized as follows: “In May, 1541, Coronado’s 
army, with ‘1000 horses and 500 of our cows and more than 5000 
rams and ewes and more than 1500 friendly Indians and serv- 
ants’ left Cicuye’”—which Mr. Donoghue identifies with the 
pueblo of Pecos, the ruins of which are abost 25 miles east of 
Santa Fé—“with a treacherous Indian guide known as the Turk. 
After a three or four days’ march a bridge was built across the 
Rio Cicuye (the Pecos). The march continued to the plains, 
passing a village of Querechas, and in about 35 days the army 
reached a ‘ravine like those of Colima.’ Here Coronado with 30 
horsemen (and 6 men on foot?) left for Quivira and the army 
returned to the Rio Cicuye. Coronado went north or northeast 
from the ravines, keeping on the plains, and on Saint Peter and 
Paul’s day reached the river ‘below Quivira,’ crossed and went 
up the north bank to Quivira. Coronado returned by way of 
the river crossing where he left the road by which he had come, 
and took the ‘right hand’ back to the Querecho village and into 
Cicuye.” 

“I shall undertake to show,” writes Mr. Donoghue, “that the 
routes proposed by previous historians are clearly impossible 
. . . that the expedition never left the Llano Estacado, and that 
Quivira was within the present limits of the Texas Panhandle.” 
The map will show how widely his plotting of the route diverges 
from that of Simpson and of Winship. We may add also that it 
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differs widely from that given by a contributor to the Kansas 
State Historical Collections (vol. 17, 1926-28), who will have it 
that William E. Connelley, secretary of that Society, “was the 
first man to locate Quivira in its rightful place in the valley of 
the Arkansas.” 

Mr. Donoghue’s reasons for his identification are as follows: 
(1) Coronado’s statement that the “plains were so vast that I 
did not find their limit anywhere I went” obviously applies 
neither to the rolling plains of Kansas nor to the typical Per- 
mian topography of western Oklahoma and west central Texas, 
but to the flat barren region of eastern New Orleans and western 
Texas, known as the Llano Estacado or Staked Plains. (2) Very 
slow progress should be credited to an expedition of 1500 men 
during the hot months. It is doubtful that the expedition 
marched more than one day out of two or three or averaged 
more than ten miles per day. Winship’s route covers about 
2000 miles, Simpson’s about 1600. (3) Salt lakes are found 
only in the southern Llano Estacado. {4) Neither Winship’s nor 
Simpson’s route leads through “ravines,” expressly mentioned 
in the narratives and identified by Mr. Donoghue as Palo Duro 
Cafion and its various branches at the head of the Red River. 
“Apparently Coronado marched north or northeast from the 
ravines (Palo Duro Canon).” (5) “Only one river is mentioned 
as being crossed, that ‘below Quivira.’ This can be none other 
than the Canadian. If Coronado had gone to the Arkansas, he 
would have crossed the Canadian, the North Canadian and the 
Cimarron, an experience which I believe no explorer would have 
forgotten. Quivira was on the Canadian River near the north- 
eastern border of the Llano Estacado in the counties of Hutch- 
inson and Roberts, in the Texas Panhandle.” 

Karpinski Maps of the Missouri Region.—An article written 
by Father Garraghan for the Missouri Historical Society Collec- 
tions in June of last year (1928) would have been noted earlier 
in these Gleanings had not the issue failed to reach the review- 
er’s desk. Father Garraghan in his paper gives an account of 
certain maps found by him in the large collection of so-called 
Karpinski photostatic reproductions of rare maps preserved in 
the French archives at Paris and in the Spanish archives at 
Madrid. A full set of these invaluable maps in reproduction is 
in the Ayer collection of the Newberry Library where Father 
Garraghan spent a number of days examining them. Three 
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maps of special interest for the student of Missouri history are 
described by him and are reproduced (in negative prints). “The 
first is a map dated Paris, May 19, 1732, based upon data 
gathered by the Sieur Diron d’Artaguiette in an exploratory trip 
which he made up the Mississippi from New Orleans to Cahokia, 
across from the site of the future St. Louis. . . . It indicates clear- 
ly the site of the French-Indian settlement maintained during the 
period 1700-1703 at the mouth of the River Des Peres... . The 
existence of the settlement in question, the earliest known gath- 
ering of whites in residence on Missouri soil, has been estab- 
lished beyond all doubt in recent years from documentary and 
other sources. There always was a persistent tradition that a 
Jesuit Indian mission had been located somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of the Des Peres, ‘River of the Fathers.’... The tradi- 
tion is now substantiated.” The significance of the map lies in 
its locating this earliest white settlement “definitely within the 
present municipal limits of St. Louis.” Another map shows the 
“bearings of a part of the Mississippi and the Missouri from the 
village of Pain-court to Cold Water Creek,” and is dated October 
15, 1767. It bears the name of Guy Dufossat, a French engineer 
who accompanied Captain Francisco Rui in that year to the 
junction of the Missouri and of the Mississippi, and there laid 
the foundations of Fort Don Carlos. St. Louis on this map is 
called by its nickname “Pain-court” (short-of-bread) perhaps 
because it had in the opening years of its career no grain sup- 
plies of its own, so Father Garraghan observes. The third map 
is a plan of the course of the River of the Missouri with Fort 
Orleans. It is the work of Dumont de Montigny and is undated. 
Its importance lies in definitely fixing the site of old Fort Or- 
leans, “the first, if not the only military post in the strict sense 
of the term, established by the French on the Missouri River.” 
The Fort is shown on the left bank of the Missouri, on the main- 
land and not—as was long supposed—on an island. This con- 
firms the conclusion of Baron de Villiers, an outstanding con- 
temporary authority on the French occupation of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, who placed it a mile or two further up the river. 


Story of the North Country.—The domain in Canada and 
New York included broadly between Lake Champlain and the 
Richelieu westward to Lake Huron and from the Ottawa south- 
ward to the parallel running between Lakes Ontario and Erie is 
designated the “North Country” by George W. Reeves in a 
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sketch of its history from the earliest times contributed by him 
to the April number, 1929, of the Quarterly Journal of the New 
York Historical Association. The land surface of this region is 
the oldest on the face of the globe, the Adirondacks and the 
Laurentian Mountains having been the first dry ground to ap- 
pear above the primeval ocean, according to geologists. Fossils 
have been found that antedate the ice age. “Stretching across 
New York from near the Upper Hudson to the Seneca was the 
domain of the Five Nations, the Indians of the Long House. 
On the north along the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence were vari- 
ous tribes of Algonquins. In the lands between Lakes Ontario 
and Huron were the Hurons, Neutrals and Tobacco Indians. 
West of the Seneca and south of Lake Erie were the Eries. In 
southern New York and Pennsylvania were the Andastes.... 
So far as the activities of the white race entered into the early 
history of the North Country, we need consider only the 
French,” Mr. Reeves says; “no Dutchman, so far as the records 
show, ever ventured into the North Country in the early days; 
and it was not until a hundred years later that Englishmen were 
permitted by the Iroquois to build trading posts and forts here. 
. . . Following Champlain were three classes, the priest, the 
explorer and the coureurs-de-bois. These were the men who, 
starting from or passing through the North Country gateway, 
explored and founded trading posts, missions, and settlements 
in the middle West.” But even before Champlain, Father Le 
Caron had gone to the Huron country. “By 1634 Father Bre- 
beuf and other priests had established missions among the 
Hurons. In 1641 Fathers Jogues and Raymbault preached at 
the mission of St. Marie to a multitude of Indians representing 
more than twenty tribes of the far West.” Early alienated from 
the French, the Iroquois had long been their bitter enemies, had 
raided the settlements on the St. Lawrence and had massacred 
the settlers. The Dutch bought furs from the Iroquois at Al- 
bany and persuaded their Indian allies to maintain the northern 
frontiers against the French. But by 1700, owing to French 
factions within the Iroquois, to intermarriage, and even to 
adoption of whites by the Indians as chiefs—for example, Sir 
William Johnson, a young Irishman—the French had begun to 
win over many of the western Iroquois. “Father Picquet from 
his mission at La Presentation, now Ogdensburg, was winning 
many converts among the Iroquois to the Catholic faith and 
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the French cause.” The fur trade was attracted to Fort Fron- 
tenac. To counteract the advantage to the French, the English 
established a post and fort at Oswego. Then followed the long 
rivalry and struggle between English and French for the control 
of the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi. 


WILLIAM STETSON MERRILL. 


The Newberry Library 
Chicago 














NEWS AND COMMENTS 


A conference on the history of the trans-Mississippi West 
was held June 18-21 at Boulder, Colorado, under the auspices of 
the University of Colorado. The program, arranged with skill 
by Professor James F. Willard, head of the Department of His- 
tory, offered a wide range of interesting and scholarly papers 
by outstanding students in the field of Western history. Among 
these were Professors Archer H. Hulbert, Solon J. Buck, John 
C. Parrish, Leroy R. Hafen, Frederick L. Paxson, Eugene C. 
Barker, and Herbert E. Bolton. Prof. Bolton’s address at the 
general session in the University theater was especially admir- 
able, his subject being “Defensive Spanish Expansion and the 
Significance of the Borderlands.” Spain’s mighty achievement 
in the New World in a cultural and civilizing way was pictured 
at once with eloquence and scholarship. No historian has done 
more than Professor Bolton to set out in due perspective and 
relief the distinguished part played By Spain in making the 
Americas what they are today. 





The death early in 1928 of Dr. Clarence Walworth Alvord 
left a void in the field of Mississippi Valley history which can 
scarcely be filled. It is gratifying to recall that no one has bet- 
ter pointed out the significance of Catholic Church history in 
the general story of Western development than Dr. Alvord, as 
he did in an article contributed by him to the initial issue of 
the Illinois Catholic Historical Review (July, 1918). It was a 
capital article with an unmistakable note of encouragement and 
inspiration to all workers in the field of Catholic beginnings in 
the West. As a tribute to so distinguished an historian, the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association has organized the 
Clarence Alvord Walworth Commission, the aim of which is to 
realize a project which Dr. Alvord himself conceived but did not 
live to realize, the publication as far as practicable of the great 
mass of hitherto unprinted source-material for the history of 
the Mississippi Valley. With a view to financing the project the 
commission is now soliciting contributions to the Alvord Publi- 
cation Fund, which, it is estimated, should reach $10,000, to 
meet the necessary expenses involved. Morover, subscriptions 
are also solicited for the proposed Clarence Walworth Alvord 
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Fund Publications with the understanding that each volume will 
be paid for on receipt, that the total cost will not exceed $10.00 
in any one year, and that this subscription may be cancelled on 
six months’ notice. Copies of the publications will be sent with- 
out charge to all who contribute $250 or more to the Fund. 
Checks should be made payable to the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association. Checks and subscriptions may be addressed 
to the Chairman of the Commission, Solon J. Buck, Minnesota 
Historical Society, St. Paul. 





Anyone who has motored along the Camino Real, Califor- 
fornia’s glorious highway once linking up the historic Francis- 
can missions that lined its path like jewels from San Diego to 
Mission Dolores and beyond, will know the charm of scenery and 
sunshine that one feasts on along the way. If the motorist be 
historical-minded, then the appeal of the vanished missions will 
grip him and the two fascinations of scenery and stirring his- 
torical association will make his happiness complete. For even 
the dullest-minded must feel a quivering of the pulse as the 
story is told him of Padre Junipero Serras’s unforgettable out- 
posts of civilization and the Faith that stretched away from 
the Colorado six hundred miles to the north, their scattered 
ruins being today California’s most precious heritage from the 
past. What Serra and the sons of St. Francis did for Upper 
California was done for Lower California by Juan Maria Salva- 
tierra and his Jesuit associates and so, a situation often par- 
alleled in history, the “two Californias” remain beholden for all 
time to men of the cloister for having given them their first 
thrust away from barbarism into the paths of ordered and 
civilized life. What wonder that the memory of these trail- 
blazers of the Cross should be treasured up by Californians! On 
July 16, 1929, on the very spot where Serra founded the Mission 
of San Diego de Alcala exactly one hundred and sixty years ago, 
outdoor solemn High Mass was celebrated in the presence of 
fifteen thousand people, the Spanish Ambassador to the United 
States being among the worshippers. The sacred vestments 
worn on the occasion were the very ones worn by Serra himself 
and the chalice used was the one the illustrious missionary him- 
self had in his hands in the celebration of Mass. United States 
army planes flew in cross-formation over the altar before the 
Services and following them a musical program was rendered 
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by the Marine Band and the Band of the Naval Station. a 
pageant depicting the arrival of Serra and the founding of San 
Diego de Alcala, the first of the famous series, featured the ~:- 
casion, which was likewise marked by the dedication of the 
Junipero Serra Museum, George W. Marston’s magnificent gift 
to the people of San Diego. 





Catholics are sometimes heard to complain of the apathy of 
their co-religionists in regard to history, especially the history 
of the Catholic Church in the United States. It is true we 
should like to see more active interest manifested among us in 
the promotion of historical studies through our historical so- 
cieties, the production of books and other ways. As a matter of 
fact, however, the truth is that when it comes to interest in 
history the Catholics can probably give a better account of 
themselves than any of the Protestant denominations. Or. 
Guilday indeed does not exaggerate when he writes in the Cath- 
olic Official Yearbook, 1928, that the Latholic Church “is better 
represented in the field of history than all other religious bo*** 
taken together.” Dr. J. Franklin Jameson in a recent issue of t1.. 
American Historical Review pointed out as particularly wortay 
of note the work done by the Catholics of the United States on 
behalf of their denominational history, while Waldo G. Leland 
wrote in the Catholic Historical Review some years ago: “Amer- 
ican Catholics have done more for their history than have any 
of the Protestant denominations.” As an instance in point, 
since 1884 thirteen Catholic historical societies have been organ- 
ized, the most recent of them being the Iowa Catholic Historical 
Society which started out in 1928. Texas has now its Catholic 
Historical Society with headquarters at St. Edward’s College, 
Austin, Texas, this society being tributary to the Knights of 
Columbus Historical Commission organized in 1923 with a view 
to feature the anniversary of Texan Independence, 1936, by the 
publication of a centennial history of the Church in Texas, 1836- 
1936. As to diocesan and regional histories of the Church in 
America, several have appeared in recent years or are in course 
of preparation. Of the dioceses Cincinnati was thus written up 
in 1919, Chicago in 1923, Springfield in 1928, and St. Louis in 
1929, while Detroit will be covered in an elaborate history to 
appear in connection with the centennial of the diocese in 1933. 
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Probably the chief explanation of contemporary Catholic in- 
terest in history is the circumstance that the Church has been 
jferitified with so much of the pioneer history of the United 
States. The Spanish and French periods were obviously Cath- 
olic in background and these periods saw the beginnings of our 
national development, which like all historical origins have come 
to be suffused in the perspective of the years with glamour and 
romance. But, if historical beginnings seem to appropriate to 
themselves a particularly generous measure of the romantic, 
they are not on that account the most important chapter in the 
record of a country’s growth. Clarence Walworth Alvord was 
at pains to stress in the Jllinois Catholic Historical Review 
(July, 1918) the fact that in the evolution of the United States 
the most momentous stage in the process was that which wit- 
nessed the inpouring into the country of the great immigrant 
elements from abroad. Here, even more so than in the pic- 
turesque and colorful days of exporation and discovery, is the 
story of Catholic achievement one of dramatic and compelling 
interest. Charm, therefore, and all else that has power to fill 
fe imagination and stir the emotions belongs to the story of the 
Catholic Church in the United States at every stage of its 
career. 





It is curious how persons one has been associated with for 
years will casually reveal themselves in some unexpected his- 
torical relation which one has not in the least connected with 
them before. Thus the writer of these lines was surprised to 
learn recently from a friend of his, a Jesuit priest resident in 
Chicago, that he was a great-grand-nephew of William Caldwell, 
a well-known Potawatomi chief who figured in early Chicago 
history. Nothing could be more surprising or unlooked for and 
still there could be no doubt from the data furnished by the 
priest, whose mother’s name was Caldwell, of the reality of this 
family connection. Caldwell’s career, a story of the first inter- 

*est in the history of the frontier, has so far been sketched only 
in rough outline out of the fragmentary data at present avail- 
able. Where is the writer or research-student in history who 
will dig up in the Indian Office at Washington and elsewhere 
the particulars of Caldwell’s highly interesting life? Kit Carson 
has lately been written up again, and the man who did the work 
is now engaged on a life of Sitting Bull. Do present-day makers 
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of American biography, and their name is legion, realize what 
promising subjects await them in the Indian celebrities of the 
frontier period, about many of whom we have almost no de- 
tailed information at all, despite the fact that research would 
undoubtedly bring to light abundant data about them? William 
Caldwell in particular was a figure of no little importance in the 
pioneer history of the West. The son of an English army officer 
and a Potawatomi squaw, he was known as the Sauganash or 
Englishman, a name borrowed by Mark Beaubien for his his- 
toric pioneer hotel at Market and Lake Streets in Chicago. The 
Sauganash became, with Alexander Robinson and Joseph La- 
framboise, one of the chiefs or headmen of his people, the Pota- 
watomi, with whom he chose to be associated to his dying day. 
Notable things are laid up to his credit. He saved the lives of 
the Kinzies and other whites (though the tradition has been 
questioned) at Fort Dearborn the day following the massacre 
of August 15, 1812. Caldwell’s part in the historic incident was 
recently (August 15, 1929) brought to public notice in an inter- 
esting ceremony staged on the scene of the massacre by the 
prominent Chicago artist, Thomas O’Shaughnessy. Furthermore, 
Caldwell was instrumental in restraining the Potawatomi from 
participation in the Winnebago and Blackhawk Wars and he took 
a leading part in the Potawatomi treaties of 1829 and 1833. 
Said an Indian orator at the Chicago Treaty of 1833 as reported 
in an unpublished journal now in the files of the Indian Office, 
Washington: “We then [in 1829] appointed these men (point- 
ing out Caldwell and Robinson) our chief councillors. We are 
one flesh, they have been raised amongst us. So long as they 
live they were chosen to manage our business. Whatever they 
say and do we agree to. They will take time and council to- 
gether and determine what shall be done.” William Caldwell 
was one of the signers of the 1833 petition of the Catholics of 
Chicago for a resident priest, the result of which was the arrival 
of Father St. Cyr in April that year. When the Potawatomi 
moved west in 1835 Caldwell accompanied them and when 
Fathers De Smet and Verreydt arrived in Council Bluffs in June, 
1838, to open a mission there among the erstwhile Chicago Pot- 
awatomi, the Sauganash befriended them in a substantial way. 
“Mr. Caldwell . . . ” wrote De Smet, “seems to a very worthy 
honest man; he is well-disposed toward us . . . he has given us 
possession of three cabins.” Caldwell was married at Council 
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Bluffs, January 2, 1839, to Susanne Misnawke and he was god- 
father to John Naakeze, baptised at the age of approximately 
102 years, December 29, 1838. Caldwell died at the bluffs in 
the midst of his Potawatomi kinsmen September 28, 1841. The 
story of his interesting career has yet to be written. 





Speaking of the Chicago Potawatomi one may set himself 
the interesting task of tracing the career of their headmen after 
the tribe had left the prairies of Illinois for Western Iowa and 
later for the Kaw Valley in Kansas. Here, on a thirty-mile- 
square reservation cut by the muddy Kaw, many of the Pota- 
watomi braves of other days lived out their lives under the 
spiritual care of Jesuit missionaries from St. Louis. Here a 
petition for Catholic Indian schools was signed among others 
by Half-Day, whose name lives on in a sleepy little village on 
the Chicago-Libertyville road. Here died, with the Jesuit 
Father Christian Hoecken ministering to him in his last mo- 
ments, Pierre Le Clerc, Indian orator of distinction, who was 
present at the Fort Dearborn massacre and in the capacity of 
interpreter arranged the terms of the surrender. Here were 
gathered the Ouilmettes or Wilmettes, offspring of venerable 
Antoine Wilmette, sometimes reputed Chicago’s earliest white 
resident, whose memory is preserved to posterity in the name of 
one of Chicago’s supersuburbs, the site of which was a one-time 
possession of his wife. Here at Silver Lake on the Kaw River 
Reservation passed away Medard Beaubien, son of Jean Baptiste 
Beaubien, whose claim to the old Fort Dearborn Reservation, a 
property of fabulous value today, gave rise to a cause celebre 
among American land-suits. One may read today Medard Beau- 
bien’s deposition in the case taken at his home in Silver Lake, 
the site of which he dedicated to the public and the government 
of which he three times administered as mayor. The emigration 
of his Potawatomi relatives to the West found him comfortably 
fixed in Chicago; but he chose to follow them, preferring as he 
said, “to be a big Indian rather than a little white man.” 

So had the quondam lords of the Chicago terrain come to 
find decent subsistence and contentment if not the comforts of 
civilization on the Kansas prairies. 





The extent to which Father Marquette has gripped the imag- 
ination of the people of the Middle West reveals itself more and 
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more as the years wear on. In 1923, two hundred and fifty 
years after its occurrence, the historic descent of the Mississippi 
by Louis Jolliet and his Jesuit companions was reenacted by two 
young Iowans who, impersonating the two explorers in fitting 
costume, canoed down the Father of Waters from the mouth 
of the Wisconsin to Burlington, Iowa. Appropriate welcome 
was tendered them in the towns along the way which thus re- 
captured the memory of the far-reaching historic event which 
the young men sought to bring home to them in this concrete, 
dramatic way. Then, on December 8, 1924, was commemorated 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the arrival of Mar- 
quette at the mouth of the Chicago River, where he camped for 
a brief spell, the first recorded residence of a white man on the 
site of the great metropolis of the Middle United States. The 
city of Chicago is not careless of the memory of its earliest 
known resident and a plaque of bronze on a pylon of the great 
Link Bridge on Michigan Avenue, traversed daily by the mighti- 
est volume of automobile traffic in the world to pass a given 
point, pictures the fascinating figure of the missionary-explorer 
in his Chicago setting. Other Marquette memorials of recent 
date might be named, as the marker set up by the Knights of 
Columbus in State Park, Grant County, Wisconsin, a spot over- 
looking the Wisconsin River at its mouth, and the notably artis- 
tic three-figured monument depicting Jolliet, Marquette, and an 
Indian chief, which the skill of H. A. MacNeil created and the 
enterprise of Chicagoans set up on one of the city’s beautiful 
boulevards. Recently, too, the spot near Ludington, Michigan, 
where the immortal missionary finished all too soon his earthly 
career has been investigated and it would appear rather ac- 
curately identified by a group of students and professors from 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, who propose to mark the site 
with a suitable memorial. 

Even within the last few months (1929) the movement to 
keep afresh the memory of this great pioneer missionary of the 
West has gone on apace. Thus announcement is made by the 
President of the University of Detroit, which is the legal owner 
of the property, that Marquette’s grave at St. Ignace, Michigan, 
is about to be made a public shrine. On August 4 the discovery 
of the Illinois River by Jolliet and his Jesuit associate was re- 
enacted in a pageant at Perrin’s Ledge, two miles north of 
Kanesville, Illinois. A monument erected on the Ledge bears 
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the inscription: “To Marquette, Jolliet, and their first com- 
panions, discoverers of the Illinois.” The Reverend A. J. Blesser 
impersonated the Jesuit while Mr. Joseph Stelling played the 
part of Jolliet. Again, on September 1 was unveiled at Grafton, 
Illinois, an impressive memorial commemorating the first arrival 
of white men in Illinois in the persons of Jolliet, Marquette and 
the accompanying voyageurs. The Governor of Illinois was pres- 
ent and the Rev. Frederic Siedenburg, S. J. of Loyola University, 
Chicago, delivered the address. Finally, a tablet of granite and 
bronze is to mark the line of the famous Chicago portage-route, 
one of the “five keys” of the continent, a route which connected 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River system with the Valley of 
the Mississippi. Attention to the Chicago portage route has 
recently been directed by the exhaustive study of it by Zeuch 
and Knight reviewed in the present issue of Mid-America. A 
new title of distinction is accorded by these authors to Jolliet 
and Marquette, as being the discoverers of the Chicago Portage. 
There, so they assure us, where the immortal pair turned in 
from the Desplaines to Portage Creek in 1673 the history of 
Chicago really begins. There is accordingly an obvious fitness 
in marking with a memorial this starting point of Chicago’s 
greatnesss, for there is no doubt that it was the existence of 
the portage which brought the Chicago region into prominence 
from the earliest days. The memorial will stand on Harlem 
Avenue at a short remove from the Despiaines, the project being 
sponsored by the Chicago Historical Society, the Regional Plan- 
ning Commission and the Sanitary District. 

And so this way and that is the memory perpetuated of the 
young missionary-explorer who in a short compass of years 
achieved a work that bids fair to 

“dull the edge of time 
And last with stateliest rhyme.” 





The following narrative has been sent to Mid-America by Mr. 
Aidan Arthur O’Keeffe, 6947 Lafayette Ave., Chicago, Ill., with 
this accompanying note: “This is the absolutely true story of 
the experiences of a Catholic sister, Sister Mary of the Incarna- 
tion, a member of the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet, now 
dead, who tells her human and interesting story of the Chicago 
Fire. The story stands almost as she wrote it, barring a few 
minor corrections of grammar and diction. I possess a copy of 
the original paper as she wrote it.” 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE CHICAGO FIRE 


As the anniversary of the great Chicago Fire comes round each year, my 

memory goes back to the 9th of October in 1871. I was a stranger in Chicago 
at the time, here only five or six weeks, and therefore knew little of the City. 
But my experiences of that night and of the winter that followed will never be 
effaced. 
The buildings of the former St. Mary’s Seminary of the Lake, situated on 
the corner of State and Superior Streets, the present site of the Cathedral in 
Chicago, had been given over for the use of the orphans. This home, St. Joseph’s 
Orphan Asylum, was under the direction of the Sisters of St. Joseph and Mother 
Mary Joseph, assisted by fourteen Sisters, was in charge of the Institution. At 
that time it housed two hundred and eighty children, ranging in age from three 
weeks to eighteen years, some of whom were feeble-minded and crippled. 

At about nine o’ciock on Sunday evening, October 9th, all the inmates had 
retired for the night, excepting Sister Michael and myself who still had some 
duties to perform. On entering one of the large dormitories, Sister noticed a 
strange glow on the South side, and remarked that there must be a fire down- 
town. While we were watching, we noticed people out on the street, but as the 
flames seemed to be at a distance, we felt in no way alarmed. The fire, how- 
ever, kept gaining headway and the excitement out on the street increased. 

The noise and restlessness of the people gave us to understand that it was 
no ordinary fire. We called the Sisters; merely for the sake of safety we then 
got the children up and dressed, which was no easy task, as they were in their 
first sleep and hard to waken. Some, in fact, fell asleep while dressing, and 
crawled into or even under the bed for more rest. All the while we were careful 
not to mention ‘‘ Fire’’ in order to prevent a panic among the children. Since 
the flames kept spreading, our great care was to make the Blessed Sacrament 
secure. Our Chaplain, the Reverend Father Guerin (I’m not certain of the 
spelling) did not appear, notwithstanding the danger of our home by this time. 
So with heroic effort Mother Mary Joseph crossed the street in the face of the 
high destructive wind which was raging, with the intention of calling the priest. 
At the housekeeper’s repeated assertions that all the priests had gone out to save 
the Blessed Sacrament in churches and chapels, Mother Mary Joseph insisted 
that Father Guerin must be at home. Firm in the conviction that Father’s first 
thought would be our Chapel she prevailed on the housekeeper to take her to his 
room. After several loud cries of ‘‘fire’’ and strong blows against the door 
Father Guerin was at last roused from a deep sleep, which would surely have been 
his death had Mother Mary Joseph not been so determined. 

As soon as he was awakened to the danger, he seized his cassock and slip- 
pers, and a few minutes later saved the Blessed Sacrament from our Chapel. But 
he could not return to his room again, for it was in the power of the flames. 
Meanwhile all the Sisters and children had assembled in the Chapel on the first 
floor nearest the exit. Feeling that the Chapel was the greatest place of safety, 
all remained there until the danger of being burned was imminent. 

At one o’clock the water works behind our property took fire, and even in 
our barnyard three loads of hay which had been brought in the previous after- 
noon were ablaze. It was high time for us to leave. Each Sister carried two 
infants. The larger boys and girls took charge of the smaller ones and we formed 
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a close line of march, after receiving strict orders to hold on to one another. 
With Mother Mary Joseph in the lead we started Northward, not knowing 
whither we were going. The mad rushing of people, some jumping through the 
windows to save their lives, the weird crying ard howling, the hurrying of horses 
and vehicles made it almost impossible to keep together. The greatest difficulty 
was at the street crossings. 

One incident of many is worth relating. A team of horses came rushing 
toward us on the right and one on the left. As there was danger of breaking 
our group and therefore of losing some of our children, Mother Mary Joseph 
stepped up before the horses and asked both drivers to halt in God’s Name. 
One graciously submitted but the other roused no doubt by the danger of the 
situation tried to go on. Mother Mary Joseph boldly stepped up, took the horses 
by the bridle while he continued to beat the horses. Passersby seeing the situa- 
tion tore the driver from his seat and gave him a severe beating. I can still 
hear Mother saying: ‘‘Don’t kill him. He’s not worth it.’’ While this was 
going on, we seized our opportunity and got across. Imagine us, trying to make 
our way with burning buildings on each side of us and plank walks at intervals 
burning underneath. The flames like serpents crawled around the buildings. 

After travelling in this way until about four o’clock in the morning we 
found ourselves on a prairie many miles outside the City. Sheer exhaustion 
caused us to rest now that we had made a considerable advance beyond the fire 
zone. The sky was hot and a lurid red, the sun that morning rose like a ball of 
fire, the ground was warm, but notwithstanding, the children fell asleep as soon 
as they found a place to lay their tired heads. 

Between eight and nine in the morning we saw in the distance two men on 
horseback coming toward us. As they approached, we recognized two Jesuit 
priests, the Reverend Fathers O’Neil and Van [den] Eyck[en], who have since 
gone to their eternal reward. Until then they had made a fruitless search for 
the orphans since two o’clock in the morning. Imagine their joy and ours, since 
they had found those whom they had sought, and when we learned that they 
offered to bring us unexpected but much needed relief. They requested us not 
to go any farther, while they would return to their home on Twelfth Street, 
intending to send two Fathers with a conveyance to take us to some place of 
safety. 

In the meantime Mother Mary Joseph had given our hired man, who had 
succeeded in saving our horse and buggy and had found us, some money with 
the injunction to get provisions in the City and return as soon as possible to the 
starving children. But such was our fate that the horse ran away, the buggy 
was burned and the hired man, Mr. Sullivan, did not come back to us till three 
months later. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon the Jesuits brought several spring wagons 
and other vehicles they could procure and all were taken to the Jesuit College 
on Twelfth and May Streets. At our arrival about eleven o’clock that night we 
were welcomed most heartily by all the Fathers and students who had labored 
all day long changing the class rooms into living apartments for the children. 

There we remained for two weeks while an old two story frame school build- 
ing about two blocks away was prepared for a temporary home for the winter. 
The lack of commodious quarters necessitated our accepting the offers of aid 
from Orphanges in Cincinnati and St. Louis. One hundred children were sent 
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to each place, while eighty of the smallest stayed with us. The following May 
we were permanently established in Chicago again. The new commodious build- 
ing enabled us to welcome back the two hundred children who had been cared 
for in Cincinnati and St. Louis. 

Considering all the hardships we endured from the night of the fire on 
through the bitter cold of the winter, the Providence of God and our dear Father, 
St. Joseph watched over us, for not a life was lost, nor did a single child get sick. 
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Robert Knight, M.W.S.E., and Lucius H. Zeuch, M.D. The 
Location of the Chicago Portage Route of the Seventeenth 
Century. A Paper read before the Chicago Historical Soci- 
ety, May 1, 1923, and later elaborated for publication. Chi- 
cago Historical Society, Chicago, Illinois, 1928, p. 145. 

One of our keenest living students of Western history, Dr. 
Milo M. Quaife, wrote in 1916 in his Chicago and the Old North- 
west: “The comparatively undeveloped state of the field of 
American historical research is well illustrated by the fact that 
despite the historical importance of the Chicago Portage, no 
careful study of it has ever been made. The student will seek 
in vain for even an adequate description of the physical char- 
acteristics of the Portage.” This gap is now happily filled by 
the volume under review. Its authors, Robert H. Knight and 
Lucius H. Zeuch, the one an engineer, the other a physician, 
have made a thoroughgoing and practically exhaustive study of 
the problem involved, using in the process a great amount of 
documentary material in the shape of maps, surveys, and other 
historical records, and especially relying for their conclusions on 
first-hand and long continued investigation of the terrain in 
question. It is this dominantly direct and personal method of 
approach to the problem which lends to the authors’ study much 
of its value and certainly a great deal of its charm for the 
reader. One feels no hesitation in accepting as correct the path 
which these two scholarly investigators have indicated as the 
one followed by Jolliet and Marquette when they made the first 
passage of record across the site of the future Chicago. “As 
a result of these researches and explorations, by collating the 
physical conditions extant in recent times with the documentary 
evidence newly brought to light, we reach the conclusion that 
the age-old mystery has been cleared up and that the route 
taken by Jolliet and Marquette, the first persons of record to 
traverse this region was by way of the Desplaines River, Mud 
Lake, and Chicago River and that this route through what is 
now the city of Chicago was the true Chicago Portage used by 
the later missionaries, explorers and fur traders (p. xiv).” 

The “Portage de Chicagou” or “Carrying Place,” as it is 
named on some of the early maps, was a true continental divide, 
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being one and a half miles of prairie land which normally sep- 
arated the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River System from the 
Valley of the Mississippi. The “Carrying Place,” as located by 
Knight and Zeuch, ran from the eastern terminus of Mud Lake, 
approximately Albany Avenue and Thirty-first Street, to the 
junction of Leavitt Street with the west fork of the south 
branch of the Chicago River, this latter point being in the period 
of exploration the head of navigation of the river named. Later 
the Indians and traders, dragging their canoes over the Portage, 
wore a ditch across it which was subsequently enlarged and be- 
came a part of the channel of the Chicago River. It would take 
one altogether beyond the limits of a mere review to attempt to 
indicate the multiform heads of evidence on which the authors 
base their conclusions as to the location of the Portage. Two 
of the evidential sources utilized are of particular interest and 
may be at least mentioned, La Salle’s record of the latitude of 
the Portage (41 degrees 50 minutes north) and Thevenot’s map 
published in his 1681 edition of the Recueil de voyages, which 
gave to the world Marquette’s Recit of the famous voyage of 
1673. “This [La Salle’s] record of the latitude,” say the authors 
of the present study, “should forever settle any question as to 
the location of the Chicago Portage” (p. 24). The Thevenot 
map, so it is maintained (p. 99), delineates clearly the west 
branch of the south fork of the Chicago River, Mud Lake, the 
Portage, and the Desplaines River. With regard to Dr. Louise 
P. Kellogg’s theory as to the Thevenot map cited by the authors 
(p. 65), it may be pointed out that this theory was subsequently 
abandoned by her on further study of the problem. 

All in ali, Messrs. Knight and Zeuch have given us a rare 
piece of thoroughgoing and accurate research. It is not often 
that sustained and scholarly investigation of a topographical 
problem issues in such clearcut and definite results. The out- 
come is all the more gratifying as it puts students of Chicago 
history in possession of the necessary physical background for 
the opening pages of the city’s recorded story. Portage Creek, 
the outlet of Mud Lake into the Desplaines, presents pretty 
much the same natural features that it did when Jolliet and 
Marquette passed between its banks and it is gratifying to 
learn that together with some two hundred acres of adjoining 
land it is to be included in Cook County’s famous Forest Pre- 
serves and dedicated to the memory of the old Chicago Portage 
and its discoverers. 
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Antoine Roy, L’ Oeuvre Historique de Pierre-Georges Roy: Bib- 
liographie Analytique. Paris, Jouve et Cie, 1928, pp. 268. 
Scarcely known in the United States, the name of Mr. Pierre- 

Georges Roy is an outstanding one in Canadian historiography. 

His contributions to the history of French Canada run into 

some hundred volumes and brochures and cover every aspect, 

especially cultural and genealogical, of the past story of the 
great country of which he is proud to call himself a native son. 

His literary output is indeed amazing in point of sheer bulk and 

as for quality it embodies a vast amount of first hand and in- 

valuable data gathered through some forty years of archival 
research. The book under review is an attempt, admirably ex- 

ecuted, on the part of a son, Mr. Antoine Roy, to present a 

bibliographical survey of the elder Roy’s historical productions. 

As government archivist the latter has the custody of the enor- 

mous documentary collection housed in the Parliament Building 

of Quebec and it is largely from this rich depository that he has 
drawn the material for his prolific historical studies. His bro- 
ther, Mr. Edmond Roy, deceased many years, was also a dis- 
tinguished worker in the field of Canadian history. Mr. Pierre- 

Georges Roy, born at Levis, Canada, in 1870, is a Doctor of 

Letters of Laval University, Quebec (1911) and of Ottawa Uni- 

versity (1925), a Doctor of Laws of Notre Dame University, In- 

diana (1919), a Commander of St. Gregory (1919), a Knight of 
the Legion of Honor (1927), and a Laureate of the Institute 

of France (1926). 

In addition to his numerous monographs and larger works, 
such as his Les Petites Choses de Notre Histoire, Mr. Roy has 
edited the Reports of The Archives of the Province of Quebec 
and of the Historic Monuments Commission of the Province of 
Quebec, bulky volumes, some of them splendidly illustrated, and 
all of them informed with the spirit of the best, up-to-date 
scholarly research. Moreover, he has for years conducted 
single-handed the Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, an in- 
valuable store-house of data of Canadian history similar in plan 
and scope to the American Catholic Historical Researches of the 
late Martin L. C. Griffin. In his delvings into the documentary 
history of New France, Mr. Roy has sometimes touched terri- 
tory which is now the United States. His most noteworthy 
venture in this direction is his study Le Sieur de Vincennes, 
Fondateur de L’Indiana et sa Famille, 1919, the data of which 
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had been previously embodied in an article published in the 
Transactions of the Indiana Historical Society under the title 
“Sieur de Vincennes Identified.” The results of Roy’s illuminat- 
ing researches into the family-history of the founder of Vin- 
cennes, Francois-Marie Bissot de Vincennes, was acclaimed with 
keen satisfaction by Indiana historians and Notre Dame Uni- 
versity in recognition of his work conferred on him the degree 
of Doctor of Laws. Vincennes sometimes signed himself “Vin- 
cennes de Margane,” in deference to his god-father, Francois 
Mazone de Lavaltrie. This name was somehow metamorphosed 
into Morgan giving rise to the tradition that the founder of 
Vincennes was an Irishman, a tradition which Bishop Bruté and 
other writers did not hesitate to accept. Another contribution 
made by the indefatigiable Quebec archivist to American his- 
tory is in supplying details on the ancestry of General John C. 
Fremont, the Pathfinder, and the first candidate of the Republi- 
can Party for the Presidency. The reviewer has no reliable data 
immediately on hand concerning the religious affiliations of Fre- 
mont; but it used to be said that he was a Catholic as certain 
letters of Marcus Whitman indicate. Though Fremont himself 
was apparently not a practicing Catholic he did come of pre- 
sumably Catholic stock, his father having been Louis René Fre- 
mont, native of Quebec. A relative of his, so Mr. Roy informs 
us in one of his genealogical studies, was a saintly Carmelite 
nun, Sister Therése of Jesus, daughter of a mayor of Quebec, 
whose life under the title, Une fleur de Carmel, has been written 
by Pére Braun. 

The two Roys, father and son, are to be congratulated on 
the appearance of this volume, the father, as it extends the 
range of his achievement by making it better known to students 
and scholars, and the son as it gives assurance that even now 
despite his brief life-span of only twenty years he is competent 
to work with eminent success, after the example of his father, 
in the fascinating field of Canadian history. 


(P-G. Roy, ed.), L’Ile D’ Orleans. Published by the Historic 
Monuments Commission of the Province of Quebec. Quebec, 
Printed by Ls. a. Proulx, Printer to His Majesty the King, 
1928, pp. 505. 

This is a beautifully printed and superbly illustrated volume 
having for its theme the many-sided charm, historical associa- 
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tions, present-day attractions in scenery and old-world cultural 
survivals of the Island of Orleans, which lies in the St. Law- 
rence a short distance below Quebec and which was first sighted 
by white men when Jacques Cartier in 1535 pushed up the great 
waterway for the first time. The work does not profess to be 
a history of this romantic piece of ground; it aims merely to 
introduce the reader to the fascinating atmosphere of poetic 
suggestion and appealing historical memories which envelop it, 
to the physical beauties of the place and the simple unspoiled 
life of its inhabitants. The artistic features of the book are 
beyond all commendation. Reproductions in color of exquisite 
paintings, the work especially of Horatio Walker, who has made 
the Island of Orleans peculiarly his own, and hundreds of photo- 
graphic prints of the Island’s scenery, churches, folk-customs, 
and people (a delightful print of Mr. Adjutor de Montigny’s 
family of thirteen calls for particular mention) make the reader 
fully alive to the charms of this isolated spot in the broad St. 
Lawrence. Here the past lives on unperturbed by the illusory 
glamour of our hectic age. “Everything there reminds one of 
other times; customs, language, modes of farming, old mill and 
primitive churches. A tour around the island enchants the eyes 
and the heart. It is there one meets the people who are most 
faithful to the glamour of the past. One sees many houses with 
pointed roofs which have almost disappeared elsewhere; also 
the solid barns of another age.” The ecclesiastical beginnings 
of the island hark back to Canada’s heroic age. The first mis- 
sionary, De Quen, the Jesuit, arrived in 1648. Later, in 1651, 
Father Chaumonot settled his beloved Hurons on the Island as 
a place of refuge after the tragic sweeping away of the splendid 
Huron missions by the Iroquois. 

To Mr. Pierre-Georges Roy as editor-in-chief and to his as- 
sociates in the task Messrs. C. J. Simard and Charles Maillard is 
due the credit for producing this imposing volume. No gov- 
ernmental agency, federal or state, in the United States has 
issued, as far as the reviewer is aware, any historical work 
comparable to it in typographical excellence and general artistic 
beauty of execution. 


Alfred B. Thomas, San Carlos—A Comanche Pueblo on the 
Arkansas River, 1787. A Study in Comanche History and 
Spanish Indian Policy. Reprinted from the Colorado Maga- 
zine, Vol. VI, No. 3, May, 1929, pp. 13. 
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Alfred B. Thomas, An Eighteenth Century Comanche Document. 
Reprinted from the American Anthropologist, Vol. 31, No. 2, 
April-June, 1929. 


Dr. Thomas, Assistant Professor of History at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, has appropriated as his special field of re- 
search Spanish penetration in the northern borderlands of 
Spain’s one-time empire in North America. The region thus 
involved includes what is now Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
other sections lying wholly or in part in the Valley of the Mis- 
souri. As a preparation for his studies in this direction Dr. 
Thomas spent a year of research in the Archives of the Indies 
in Seville and is preparing to return thither on a Guggenheim 
Fellowship for further study in the same field. The monographs 
already published by him are outstanding and accredit him as a 
recognized authority on all subjects pertaining to Spain’s north- 
ern thrust in the direction of the Missouri. The article San 
Carlos embodies a new aspect of the subject-matter already cov- 
ered by Dr. Thomas in his Spanish Activities North and East of 
New Mexico, 1592-1821. It is based on some hitherto unpub- 
lished documents uncovered in the Archivo General of Mexico 
City. The Jupes, a Comanche tribe, turning aside with strange 
abruptness from their traditional nomadic and predatory habits 
succeeded with Spanish aid in building up in 1787 a settlement 
of nineteen houses somewhere within the limits of what is now 
Colorado, probably in the vicinity of Pueblo. This Indian town, 
known as San Carlos de Los Jupes, lasted only a few months, 
the Comanches abandoning it with characteristic Indian fickle- 
ness. Said Governor Concha in transmitting his report of the 
affair to the Commandante-General of the Northern Provinces 
of New Spain, Don Jacobo Ugarte y Loyola; “I feel that unless 
the Divine Providence performs a miracle they [the Jupes] will 
never emerge from their rusticity and barbarity.” Dr. Thomas 
commenting on the episode permits himself this interesting re- 
flection: “Ugarte’s references to the zeal of the King for the 
welfare of Indians generally and the Viceroy’s and his own 
hearty approval of the expenditure of several hundred pesos in 
this civilizing undertaking suggests that the Spaniards had 
other interests above that of extermination so frequently at- 
tributed to them. In short, reports such as these require that 
accounts of Spain’s Indian policy be written more in accord 
with the facts as well as in the interest of fairness” (p. 6). 
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An Eighteenth-century Comanche Document reproduces in 
photostat with accompanying translation and interpretation a 
Tally Sheet or report of a campaign conducted by the Comanche 
allies of the Mexicans against the Apache in the year 1786. 
“Considerable interest attaches to this report. Historically it 
contributes a detail in Spanish Indian Policy on the northern 
frontier of New Spain in the late eighteenth century; anthropo- 
logically, it reveals possibly the earliest known arrangement of 
Comanche military societies in a war party. It may be viewed 
as the earliest Plains pictographic record known; at least this 
Spanish document indicates that it is a copy of such a record.” 
This article is a new accession to Dr. Thomas’s illuminating 
studies on the northern and northeastern frontier of Spanish 
New Mexico, 1593-1829. 


M. M. Hoffman, The Catholic Sponsors of Iowa. Issued by the 
Iowa Catholic Historical Society. (Collections, 1), 1929. 


pp. 17. 

This is an admirable sketch of the first two United States 
senators from Iowa, General George Wallace Jones and General 
Augustus Caesar Dodge, both of whom were members of the 
Catholic Church. For long years their records have lain under 
a heavy mantle of obscurity, but now the two appear to be 
coming into their own. In 1920 Benjamin F. Gue, Iowa states- 
man and historian, placed their names at the head of those he 
selected from Iowa for the proposed Hall of Fame at Washing- 
ton. Jones was born in historic Vincennes, and lived subse- 
quently as a youth in the no less historic Kaskaskia, Illinois, and 
St. Genevieve, Missouri. In the latter place he contracted a 
friendship that proved lifelong with young Augustus Caesar 
Dodge, himself a native of St. Genevieve. Jones’s education was 
received in part at Bishop DuBourg’s well-known college in St. 
Louis, out of which was evolved the later St. Louis University. 
Both Jones and Dodge afterwards settled in Iowa and the first 
election for United States senators from that state which took 
place in 1848 found them outstanding figures in the new-born 
commonwealth, with the result that they were elected to fill 
those offices. Both had come from slave-holding families, both 
had emigrated from the same slave-holding state, Missouri, and 
now both were the first to represent the first free state west of 
the Mississippi in the United States Senate. Jones closed his 
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career of statesmanship as United States Minister to the Re- 
public of New Granada, now Columbia, while the last of the 
many honorable offices held by Dodge was that of American 
Minister to Spain. General Jones’s estate of eight hundred 
acres at Sinsinsawa Mound was sold by him to the famous 
missionary, Father Mazzuchelli, whom he admired greatly and 
who established on it the Dominican Sisters’ college now trans- 
ferred to Chicago under the name of Rosary College. All in 
all Father Hoffman’s monograph is a quite delightful piece of 
work and one looks forward to other contributions to Iowa his- 
tory from his skilful pen. 

It is to be noted that the monograph under review is the 
first of a series of studies to be issued by the Iowa Catholic 
Historical Society, the most recent of the numerous Catholic 
historical societies now organized in the country. 


Thomas P. O’Rourke, C.B.B., A. M., The Franciscan Missions 
in Texas. A Dissertation submitted to the Faculty of Phil- 
osophy of the Catholic University of America in Partial Ful- 
fillment of the Requirements for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, Washington, D. C., 1927, pp. 107. (The Catholic 
University of America Studies in American Church History, 
Vol. 5). 


An excellent study of the beginnings of the Catholic Church 
in Texas during the period 1690-1793. These beginnings were 
identified with the missionary activities of the Franciscans, who 
of all the religious orders bulk largest in the pioneer ecclesiasti- 
cal history of Mexico and the Spanish border lands to the North. 
Of the twenty-five missions founded north of the Rio Grande by 
zealous sons of St. Francis, the earliest, that of San Francisco 
de los Texas, dates from 1690. It was the penetration of the 
Texas region by the French under La Salle that first awakened 
the Spanish authorities in Mexico to the necessity of making 
some sort of occupation of that region if they were to make 
good the claim they laid to it. Texas was one of the Spanish 
border-lands of which Dr. Herbert E. Bolton has written with 
charm and insight, making the subject peculiarly his own, and 
the story of Franciscan missionary activity within the limits of 
the country’s most far-flung state is a chapter of surpassing 
interest in its civil no less than religious history. After all, 
Texas history like that of numerous other states of the Union, 
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goes back to the work of a Catholic missionaries for its definite 
beginnings. 

The present study is a commendable example of the illumin- 
ating treatment that may be given to American Catholic church 
history of the Colonial Period when one works from adequate 
first-hand source-material and with due scientific method. It is 
scholarly in content and all together readable in form. Out of 
such monographs as this one of Dr. O’Rourke’s will it be pos- 
sible for the future historian of the Catholic Church in the 
United States to synthesize with confidence the data for his 
purpose and achieve what we all hope the years will bring us, 
a great, comprehensive, accurate and lucidly written narrative 
of the epical story of the Faith in these United States. 


Herbert Eugene Bolton, History of the Americas: A Syllabus 

with Maps. Ginn & Co., Boston, 1928, pp. 313. 

This is a text book based on the rather new but altogether 
just conception that American history cannot be adequately 
taught if confined to the United States or Brazil or Canada or 
Mexico. In other words, what is needed is a general synthetic 
course embracing the entire Western Hemisphere; only in this 
manner will United States history receive its proper interpre- 
tation, for it is only one unit of many closely related and 
mutually reacting units which together represent the story of 
development, political, cultural and otherwise in the New World. 
The present syllabus presents accordingly a survey of Western 
Hemisphere history in the form of sixty lectures accompanied 
with readings, references and an unusually helpful series of 
specially prepared maps. European backgrounds are not neg- 
lected and the whole plan of the book is admirably calculated 
to impress on the student’s mind what a complex thing Amer- 
ican origins really are and how the United States are the out- 
growth of a long series of political, social and cultural influences 
operating from the time of Columbus in the New World. 


(Thomas F. Meehan, ed.), The Doctrina Breve in Fac-Simile. 
Published in the city of Tenochtitlan, Mexico, June, 1554, by 
Right Rev. Juan Zumarraga, First Bishop of Mexico. To 
which are added the earliest books in the New World by 
Rev. Zephryin Englehardt, O.F.M. and A Technical Appre- 
ciation of the First American Printers by Stephen H. Hor- 
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gan. New York, 1928 (United States Catholic Historical 

Society, Monograph Series X). 

This is a reproduction page by page in photoengravure of the 
first book ever printed in North America, the Doctrina Breve, a 
catechism complied in Spanish by Bishop John Zumarraga and 
published by him in Mexico City in June, 1544. For the printing 
of the book Juan Pablos had been dispatched from the printery 
of Juan Cromberger of Seville and the press which he brought 
along with him must have been a remarkably effective piece of 
machinery. This was in 1539, just a hundred years before a 
press was established in Cambridge, Massachusetts. An excel- 
lent discussion of the technical features of the book as a speci- 
man of topography is presented by Mr. Stephen H. Horgan, a 
recognized expert in newspaper illustration, who made the first 
practical half-tone pictures used in the United States and is the 
author of numerous handbooks on photoengravure and photo- 
mechanical methods in general. “From a printer’s viewpoint,” 
so Mr. Horgan assures us, “the make-up of this Doctrina Breve 
is little less than marvelous” (p. 16). The copy of the Doctrina 
Breve from which this photographic facsimile was made is 


among the treasures collected by Mr. Arthur M. Huntington for 
the Hispanic Society of America. 


James J. O’Brien, S. J., The Louisiana and Mississippi Martyrs. 

The Paulist Press, N. Y., 1929, pp. 33. 

A new interest has been stirred in the story of the valiant 
eighteenth-century missionary priests who perished at the 
hands of Indians within the limits of Louisiana and Mississippi. 
These are five in number, Fathers Nicholas Foucault (1702) and 
John Francis Buisson de St. Cosme (1706), priests of the Sem- 
inary of Quebec (Society of Foreign Missions) and the three 
Jesuit Fathers, Paul de Poisson (1729), John Souel (1729) and 
Anthony Senat (1736). The last named met death in company 
with the illustrious Sieur de Vincennes, founder of the historic 
Indiana town which bears his name. Father O’Brien includes 
in his sketch a prayer to these Louisiana and the Mississippi 
martyrs approved May 5, 1928, by the Bishop of Natchez and 
requests that all receiving favors through their intercession 
make known the same to him at his address, Loyola University, 
New Orleans. 
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Leo Kalmer, O. F. M., Stronger than Death: Historical notes on 
the heroic sacrifices of Catholic priests and religious during 
the yellow fever epidemics at Memphis in 1878, 1878 and 
1879. Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois, 1929, pp. 49. 

This pamphlet, reproducing a series of articles which ap- 
peared in the Franciscan Herald for 1928, deals with certain 
episodes which brought into splendid relief the devotion even 
to heroism of the Catholic clergy and sisterhoods of the metrop- 
olis of Tennessee. The author or, as he modestly styles him- 
self, the compiler of the pamphlet, who was pastor of St. Mary’s 
Church, Memphis, from 1912 to 1917, came to realize the his- 
toric character of the great visitations of the yellow scourge to 
which the city was subject in the past and was wisely minded 
to gather and put on record all available data regarding the 
services lent by the Church’s representatives on these dreadful 
occasions. The pains which the author has been at to search 
for reliable information by personal interviews with actors in 
the scenes and by research in the archives of religious com- 
munities is beyond all praise and illustrates the method which 
alone will enable us to rescue much of our perishing history 
from utter oblivion. In the forefront of the successive battles 
waged against the deadly fever as it fastened its grip upon the 
unfortunate city were the sons of St. Francis and St. Dominic 
and the Sisters of St. Joseph, of St. Dominic, of Charity, of St. 
Francis of Mary Immaculate (Joliet) and the groups of Fran- 
ciscan Sisters identified with St. Mary’s and St. Anthony’s Hos- 
pitals in St. Louis. There was no limit to the services rendered 
by these devoted religious men and women and death itself was 
the price many of them paid for their heroism. 


A. F. Valerson, O. C. D., Mother Adelaide of St. Theresa. Prompt 

Publishing Company, Oklahoma City, 1928, pp. 139. 

This is brief biography of Adelaide Frances O’Sullivan, who 
as the Carmelite nun, Mother Adelaide of St. Theresa, achieved 
distinction for holiness of life to such a degree that the process 
of her canonization has been officially begun. Born in Angli- 
canism in New York City, October 8, 1817, she was baptized a 
Catholic at four years of age by Bishop Benedict Fenwick of 
Boston, became a Visitandine at Georgetown, left the commun- 
ity to enter a Carmelite convent in Havana, lived subsequently 
in Guatemala and Savannah, Georgia, and died in Grajal del 
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Campo in Spain on April 15, 1893. She had reached the age of 
seventy-five, had been a religious fifty years and had spent the 
last ten years of her career in Spain. If this remarkable woman, 
a veritable native-born New Yorker, is soon given the honors of 
the altar, she will be the first American so to be distinguished. 
The biography of Mother Adelaide ought to be proof enough if 
proof were needed that piety of the heroic kind may flourish 
even on American soil, which one sometimes fancies, short- 
sightedly enough, to be unfavorable to the growth of the 
choicest fruits of sanctity. The saintly nun is said to be very 
popular in Spain where her remains repose. This excellent little 
sketch ought to make her equally known to her American coun- 
tryfolk, to whom she would appear to be so far very much of 
a stranger. 


John Rothensteiner, Chronicles of an Old Missouri Parish. His- 
torical Sketch of St. Michael’s Church, Frederickson, Madi- 
son County, Missouri. A Souvenir of the Centenary of Its 
Existence as a Parish. Cape Girardeau, Mo., 1928, pp. 119. 
The accomplished historian of the Catholic Church in Mis- 

souri, the Reverend John Rothensteiner, here tells the interest- 

ing story of an ancient parish in the southeastern quarter of 
th state, rich in historical associations, including the location 
within its limits of Mine La Motte, named for its discoverer, La 

Motte Cadillac, famous as the founder of Detroit. The first 

village of St. Michael’s, swept away by a flood, was succeeded 

by a second, and this by a third, almost on the same site, known 
as Fredericktown. Attended first from St. Genevieve, St. 

Michael’s received its first resident priest in 1827 in the person 

of the Rev. Anthony Potini, who had for successor the Vin- 

centian, the Reverend Francis Cellini. Cellini was a priest of 
distinguished energy and zeal and perhaps the most interesting 
chapter of St. Michael’s long career is written around his name. 

Like all of Father Rothensteiner’s work in the field of Western 

Church history, this book is excellently documented, the source 

material used serving at once to enliven the narrative and lend 

authority to its contents. It is a model of what a parish history 
ought to be. 


Annals of the Franciscan Province of the Sacred Heart, No. 1. 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Teutopolis, Dlinois, 1929. 
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The current year, 1929, which marks the fiftieth anniversary 
of the existence of the Franciscan Province of the Sacred Heart 
with headquarters in Chicago, sees the first issue of this im- 
portant periodical, the purpose of which is to gather and pre- 
serve available data for a contemplated comprehensive history 
of the Province named. The present issue embodies interesting 
accounts of the arrival and activities of the proto-members, 
obituary notices of deceased members and information regard- 
ing the work, parochial, missionary, educational and benevolent, 
now being carried on by the Province’s personnel. An excellent 
beginning is thus made towards putting on record the engross- 
ing story of Franciscan activities on behalf of Church and State 
in Mid-western America. 


Saint Meinrad’s Historical Essays. Published by the Semi- 
narians, St. Meinrad’s Seminary, St. Meinrad, Indiana, Vol. I, 
No. 2, April, 1929. 

The appearance in May, 1928, of the first issue of this serial 
met with highly favorable comment and was recognized as an 
enterprise well calculated to promote the cause of Catholic 


Church history in the United States. The current issue presents 
seven papers, the subjects dealt with being among others, Tol- 
eration, The Story of Acadia, Very Reverend Isidore Hobi, 
O0.S.B., the first Rector of St. Meinrad’s and the St. Meinrad 
Seminary Unit of the Catholic Students Mission Crusade. The 
great Benedictine house of studies at St. Meinrad’s is to be con- 
gratulated on thus fostering among its students in their semi- 
nary days a practical interest in history, especially the Catholic 
ecclesiastical history of the United States and on thus affording 
them an outlet for work of productive scholarship in this field. 
With more enterprise of this nature on the part of Catholic in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the country we shall have, what 
we scarcely have at present, an adequate number of Catholic 
students, lay and clerical, inspired with a noble ambition to 
devote themselves to what may be correctly called the histor- 
ian’s profession. 
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